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— Newman’s Latest Titles — 





for every Catholic bookshelf — 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC ETIQUETTE 
by Kay Toy Fenner 


At last — an excellent guide defining and explaining the social 
duties and privileges entailed in the reception of the sacraments 
and in the social functions accompanying them. 

Correct social behavior at weddings, christenings, ordinations, 
and funerals, Catholic home life, the duties of a parishioner, guid- 
ance for teen-agers — all these topics and more are given com- 
plete coverage in American Catholic Etiquette. A selection of The 
Thomas More Book Club. $5.95 





















FAITH, REASON, AND THE GOSPEL 
Compiled and edited by John J. Heaney, S.J. 


A collection of modern Christian thought, intended as supplementary 
reading on the Gospels and on Faith. Contributors include Romano 
Guardini, Jean Mouroux, David Stanley, Karl Adam, and Hugo Rahner. 
Soon. paper $1.95 cloth $4.95 


HERDER’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS 
Edited by Dr. Edmund Kalt 
Translated by Bernard Fritz, O.S.B. 


The first English translation of one of the volumes in the famous series, 

Herder Bibelkommentar. The present work emphasizes the supernatural 

in the Psalms and makes vivid applications for the devout Christian. 
$6.75 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF CHRISTIAN UNION 
by Joseph Gill, S.J. 


Here is the opening volume in a new series, The Popes Through History, 
which will consist of biographies of popes who reigned in times of 
particular crisis for the Church. Father Gill, of the Pontifical Institute 
of Oriental Studies in Rome, presents a popular biography of a great 
fourteenth century Roman pontiff. $3.75 
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THE MASS AS A SERVICE 


T the very heart 
of the canon, immediately before and after the consecration, the 
Mass is envisioned as a service. “We beseech Thee, O Lord, to 
accept this oblation of our service” is the formula which introduces 
the consecratory prayer. After the elevation of the chalice, the cele- 
brant continues: “Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy servants. . . .” 

An attentive study gives a glimpse of some of the profound theo- 
logical and scriptural harmonies hidden under these simple formulas. 

Christ Himself presented His work of redemption as a service 
rendered to mankind: “I have not come to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give My life for the redemption of many” (Matt 
20:28). Some Protestant critics have attacked the doctrine of the 
redemption explicitly revealed in this text as an interpolation. Not 
many texts are available in the synoptic Gospels to prove the re- 
demption, it is asserted, and this one is too explicit to be genuine. 

This is a gratuitous assertion, for the evidence of the manuscripts 
militates against it. But what pleads more forcibly for the authen- 
ticity is the relation between the two parts of the text. The redemp- 
tion is a service, the greatest service that could be rendered mankind. 
The more hopeless a man’s condition, the greater is the service 
which assists him in his need. Mankind was, in the words of Man- 
zoni, in the condition of a rock that detaches itself from a mountain 
and rolls down to the foot of the mountain. It cannot restore itself 
to its former place. Man was just as helpless after his sin. 

It is not surprising that the Mass, the memorial of Christ’s life, 
death and resurrection, should be proposed to the Christian people 
as a service. All the mysteries of Christ’s life become fruitful in the 
Mass, for it is in the Mass that Christ makes available what is en- 
during, eternal and essential in actions which transpired centuries 
ago in Palestine. 

He walked among men as He had been foretold in the Old Testa- 
_ ment, as the Eved Yahweh, God’s Servant totally dedicated, even 

unto death, to the service of men: “Behold My servant, whom I 
have chosen, My elect, with whom My soul is well pleased” (Is 
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42:1; Matt 12:18). Just as Christ Himself did not leave equivocal 
the nature of His mission, and more precisely His redemptive pas- 
sion, but established it once and for all as a service, so Isaia did not 
present any kind of servant of Yahweh, but one suffering, and more 
specifically a servant sent by Yahweh to suffer for the sins of men 
(Is 53). 


THE SACRAMENTAL BASIS OF THE CHRISTIAN’S SERVICE 


The Christian in using the sacraments instituted by Christ not only 
participates in the fruits of Christ’s service, but, thanks to the baptis- 
mal character, he continues His service. St. Thomas’ contribution to 
the theology of the sacramental character consists especially in his 
interpretation of the character in its function of cult. According to 
his teaching, the Christian participates in the priesthood of Christ 
and is orientated towards the cult of God. With Christ he continues 
the work of redemption, which is before all else a service intended 
to restore God’s glory. 

Just as Christ is the true vine, so also is He the true Servant of 
Yahweh. The appellation “Servant of Yahweh” is applied likewise 
to Israel as a social body in the Old Testament and at the same time 
to the God-fearing members of that body. Israel is a type of the 
Church. As the great servants of God in the Old Law, for example, 
Moses and David, are figures of the true Servant of Yahweh, Christ, 
so the Jewish nation, as servant of Yahweh, is the type of the Church, 
the mystical servant of Yahweh. As the spouse of the Canticle is 
interpreted to mean the Jewish nation, and in the new dispensation, 
the Church, or any holy soul united to God, for example, the Blessed 
Virgin, the spouse of God par excellence, so the concept of servant 
of Yahweh is multimeaningful in the Old and New Testaments. It 
can signify the Jewish nation or the individual Jew; it can mean 
Christ the suffering Servant of Yahweh, or Christ suffering in His 
members. 

A Christian becomes a member of Christ by entering the Church. 
There is no way of being the servant of Yahweh, except by coming 
under the influence of Christ. The sacramental character marks a 
man as the possession, the member of Christ. It directs and ordains 
him to render cult to God with Christ, in a word, to be God’s servant. 
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It is the spiritual mark, the invisible membership card in the society 
of worship, which is the Church. By the external rite of baptism a 
man is recognized as a servant of God, dedicated to God’s worship, 
and by the character he is set aside invisibly and permanently as a 
member of the Church which remains at the same time an invisible 
society. 

The Christian shares in this way in the mission of the Word in- 
carnate. The Word came into this world a mediator and a ransom 
(1 Tim 2:5) and He realized His function by redeeming man. This 
redemption is the offering of cult and worship to God. Christ has 
an eternal priesthood, not only in the sense that He continues to in- 
tercede for us, but likewise in the sense that He continues His office 
of cult and service here on earth through His members, identified 
with Him by His sacramental character in baptism. 

The Hanc igitur as well as the anamnesis after the elevation pre- 
suppose these doctrinal foundations of Christian worship. The in- 
separability of the celebrant and the faithful could not be more 
clearly set forth than in the identification of the priestly service with 
the homage of the entire Church. The priests are mancipated, dedi- 
cated, consecrated, to the divine service by their ordination. Already 
in the ordination rite of the subdeacon, the bishop uses the words, 
“in Ecclesiae ministerio semper esse manicipatos — forever bound 
to the service of the Church,” to characterize the clerical office as a 
servitude. 

This special subjection of the priest to God’s service does not 
weaken in any way the baptismal deputation of the Christian to 
God’s cult. Throughout the liturgical year the Church points out 
from time to time in her secrets! that the service given to God in 
the Mass is catholic, that is, the homage of all the faithful, priest and 
laity alike. 

Other synonyms for service given to God in the Mass are latria 
and cult. Greek, being rich in expression, has a distinct word to 
describe the service of cult given to God, leitourgein, to render a 
liturgical service. But precision in vocabulary does not destroy the 
fundamental notion that liturgy is a service, the most sublime in- 
deed, but none the less, a service. 


*E.g. for the feasts of March 19, 24, and September 9. 
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CHRIST THE REDEEMER IS THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH 
St. Matthew indicates clearly that Jesus is the Messiah, described 
by Isaia in the person of the Servant of Yahweh (Is 42), appointed 
to free Israel and redeem mankind. The redemptive mission of the 
Servant of Yahweh stands out with even greater evidence if the 
identification of Jesus with the Servant of Yahweh made by St. 
Matthew is read in its context (Matt 12:17~18). 

The apostles had just violated the Sabbath by taking some grains 
of wheat. The Pharisees call to Christ’s attention this infraction of 
the Law. Christ in His turn rejects the sacrifices of the Old Law and 
indicates that He has come to bathe mankind in God’s mercy (Matt 
12:7) The flagrant violation of the Sabbath committed by the 
apostles, repeated by Christ in the cure of the man with the withered 
hand (Matt 12:13), infuriates the Pharisees. The evangelist states 
without any equivocation that from that moment the Pharisees began 
plotting how they could kill Jesus. 

St. Matthew at this point identifies Christ and the Servant of 
Yahweh (Matt 12:18-21). The rest of the chapter rounds out the 
redemptive mission of Christ, for St. Matthew presents Him as son 
of David, destroyer of Satan’s kingdom, a greater than Jona and 
Solomon, the Son of Man. 

The liturgical resonances of the name Servant of Yahweh suffer- 
ing for mankind cannot be overstressed. The word of Christ, that 
He came to serve and to give His life for the redemption of many, 
ties the life of Christ to the redemptive act of the cross, and the 
last phrase “for many” connects this description of His mission to 
the very words of the consecration of the chalice: “The chalice 

. which shall be shed for you, and for many unto the remission 
of sins” (Mark 14:24 and 10:45). Chapter 53 of Isaia paints vividly 
the vicarious sufferings of the Servant of Yahweh. He bore the sins 
of all; He was smitten for all; He gave His life for our sins. Not 
only in Isaia but throughout the New Testament the Greek prepo- 
sitions designating the sufferings of Christ for mankind abound. The 
sacrificial nature of Christ’s offering, expressed in the consecration 
formula to be given, echoes likewise the summary of His work pre- 
sented by Christ, “and to give Himself for the redemption of many.” 
Elsewhere Christ says: “The Son of Man will be given up into the 
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hands of men” (Mark 9:30). St. John conserves Christ’s personal 
description of Himself as the Good Shepherd who gives His life for 
His sheep (John 10:11-15). 

These scriptural and doctrinal harmonies did not escape the at- 
tention of the early Christians. They saw the redemptive work of 
Christ as a service. Inexorably they were led to highlight the aspect 
of servant in the Savior when they renewed the mystery of salvation 
by the Mass. Christ as the Servant of Yahweh looms large in the 
liturgical celebrations. 

Already in the Didache, one reads: “We give Thee thanks, our 
Father, for the holy Vine of David Thy servant? which Thou hast 
shown to us through Jesus, Thy Servant ; glory be to Thee forever.” 
The expression “through Jesus, Thy Servant” is a fixed formula 
that comes over and over again in early prayers. It appears, for 
example, in the prayers of Polycarp and Clement. Clement’s prayer‘ 
in particular is thought by many to reproduce faithfully a prayer 
taken from the Roman liturgy of the time. There is no doubt that 
the expression comes from apostolic times. It appears in the Acts: 
“The people of Israel . . . made common cause against Thy serv- 
ant Jesus” (Acts 4:28-—30). The title “Servant” for Jesus was des- 
tined to live on as a doxology, a confession of faith and a eucharistic 
formula.® 


SERVANT OR LAMB OF GOD 
When John the Baptist saw the Savior of the world coming to him 
at the Jordan, he cried out in Aramaic, “Behold the Lamb (taleya) 
of God.” The same word taleya means both lamb and servant. John 
the Evangelist had to translate the word into Greek when he wrote 
his Gospel and he chose amnos or lamb (John 1:29; 1:36). The 
name which the Baptist gives Christ came assuredly of God’s in- 
spiration, for in one word he brings together not only the picture 
of the Servant of Yahweh (Is 53) who bears the brunt of man’s 
sins, but he conjures up the vision of the lamb of expiation (Lev 


s 17:1; Jer 37:35; Luke 1:69. Cf. also doulos in Pss 77:70; 130:10, 
1 


143:10. 
* Didache 9:2; cf. also 9:3 and 10:2. 

‘ First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians 59-61. 

®*The texts are given by Harnack, “Die Bezeichnung Jesu als ‘Knecht 
Gottes’ und ihre Geschichte in der alten Kirche,” in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin: 1926), 212-38. 
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14) and the paschal lamb (Ex 12), the cause of the redemption of 
Israel. 

Today some think that what the Baptist was really calling Christ 
was the Servant of Yahweh and not the Lamb of God.*® Would it not 
be better to keep both meanings in mind during the sacrifice of the 
Mass? Both concepts are so enriching! The Baptist indicates Christ 
who is indeed the Son of God, who took upon Himself the condition 
of a slave to be obedient unto the death of the cross. On the cross 
He becomes victim, the Lamb, and so crowns His life of service 
by His death, which He Himself characterizes as a service, one 
which comprises and symbolizes all the services of His life. 

On the cross not only the person of the Servant of Yahweh and 
the Lamb of God are identical, but the activity of service and sacri- 
fice coincide. The service expresses itself formally in the offering of 
the Lamb. Each morning the service of God’s Servant and the offer- 
ing of the Victim become identified for all the servants of God in 
the Mass which renews the sacrifice of Calvary. 

The Mass synthesizes the life of Christ, priest and victim, who 
came into this world to save men by sanctifying them. It is the syn- 
thesis likewise of the Christian life, which cannot be anything other 
than the pursuit of personal holiness and the exercise of the aposto- 
late. A revalorization of the profound theology of the redemption as 
a service rendered to God and to men in its harmonies with the sacri- 
fice of the Mass would help to give Christians a total interpretation 
of what it means to be one with Christ. 


SERVICE OF GOD, A WORK FOR OUR TIME 


The modern mind shrinks from the use of words like servant, espe- 
cially the American mind, and still more so from the word slave, 
which is impregnated with associations lingering from history and 
novels like Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But the notion of Servant of Yahweh, 
even if one translates the word by its strongest equivalent, slave, 
bears no stigma. 

That is why St. Paul did not hesitate to characterize the Incarna- 
tion as a slavery, an emptying of divine honors, to take up a human 


*E.g. Joachim Jeremias, “Amnos,” in Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, I, 343. 
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condition. The Incarnation is expressed clearly in the phrase of 
Newman, “Omnipotence in bonds.” The entire kenosis passage of 
Philippians (2:5-11) traces the complete redemptive work, com- 
prising the Incarnation, life, death, resurrection and ascension — 
a perfect cycle from the bosom of the Father back to the glory which 
the Word had with Him from the beginning. It is this very same 
cycle that the Unde et memores recalls. 

St. Paul knew that Christ is extolled in the Old Testament as the 
Servant of Yahweh. The gentiles who read St. Paul’s presentation of 
the Incarnation in terms of slavery could grasp the juridical impli- 
cations of Roman law, the system which then ruled their lives, as 
a manner of expressing entire subjection to the Father without any 
suggestion of cruelty or lack of love. 

The tenderness underlying the name, Servant of Yahweh, is 
evinced by the evolution of the meaning in Christian cult. The He- 
brew word Eved means slave or boy. Sometimes it is rendered in 
Greek by doulos, slave; sometimes by pais, which means slave or 
boy. It was this expression which abounds in early Christian litera- 
ture. In the Acts, Christ is called pais, servant whom God glorified 
(Acts 3:13; 3:26); again He is referred to as “Thy holy Servant 
Jesus” (Acts 4:27-—30), but before long the meaning of pais is 
rather son, as is witnessed by the prayer of St. Polycarp,’ where the 
word is used together with Father. In the final doxology pais, son, 
recurs once more. Nevertheless the pais retained its meaning of slave 
for some time as is evident in the Didache. 

The two meanings of son and slave are a happy coincidence. Both 
express complete devotedness to the worship of God. Both slave 
and son belong to God’s household as the sons and slaves of the 
Roman paterfamilias constituted his farnilia, his household. St. Paul 
insists that Christians have received the adoption of sons and at the 
same time glories in his title of servant ‘of Christ and of God. In 
Roman law the slave and the unemancipated son had the same jurid- 
ical status as regards subjection, marriage and the right of posses- 
sion. The Mass is both the offering of servants and sons. If the canon 
speaks of our service, it ends in the doxology which leads into the 
Pater noster. 

The intimacy of the Christian with God in His service is fore- 

™ Martyrdom of Polycarp 14:1. 
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shadowed in the Old Testament. There men destined for worship 
in the temple are not called simply servants of the temple, as in con- 
temporary neighboring religions, but servants of Yahweh. Accent 
is rather on the personal relationships between the servants and 
Yahweh. In the New Testament also the Greek verb diakoneo, to 
serve, stresses the note of personal service, as distinguished from 
other verbs with the same meaning. 

The modern man, then, can be introduced into great perspectives 
of the redemption as service as it is perpetuated in the Mass. As the 
death of Christ must produce its effects in souls by faith and the 
sacraments, especially the Mass, so the Mass must continue to op- 
erate after the Ite missa est. The Mass is the key to the imitation 
of Christ. Christ, the Redeemer, while He lived here below in the 
flesh was the Son of God about His Father’s business, that is, totally 
given to the apostolate. In the Mass He produces a greater resem- 
blance with Himself in the faithful. As the Christian’s conformity 
with Christ deepens through union with Christ in the Mass, he lives 
more profoundly his divine sonship in service. He carries out the 
mission of Christ to increase day by day the number of those who 
worship God in true cult. 

The Mass reminds the Christian that he is to serve and not to be 
ministered unto, and that he is to give himself for the ransom of 
many. It is not only a memorial of the death of Christ, but the means 
of reproducing the redemption in himself and others by being what 


b the liturgy loves to call him, a servant of God. 


Vincent Vasey, S.M. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE DAY OF THELORD 


HE opening words of 
the sequence of the Mass for All Souls’ day, the Dies Irae, are bor- 
towed from a Latin version of Sophonia’s famous description of 
the forthcoming day of punishment for Juda and Jerusalem: “A day 
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of wrath is that day, a day of anguish and of doom; a day of de- 
struction and desolation, a day of darkness and of gloom.” 

These words of the prophet, because of their use in the liturgy, 
have become our standard description of the day of final judgment, 
of the end of the world. But they were originally used in a slightly 
different sense. In Sophonia they describe a day of judgment, but 
not the end of the world. They describe what the prophet calls “the 
Day of the Lord.” And it will help our understanding of both the 
Old Testament and the liturgy if we can determine exactly what 
the prophets meant by this term. 


A DAY OF RETRIBUTION 
The phrase appears for the first time in Amos when he condemns 
those who are self-confidently awaiting a favorable Day of the Lord 
(Amos 5:18—20). It appears again in Isaia as a day when God con- 
demns the sinners of the world (Is 13:6-12). It appears in the 
passage quoted from Sophonia as the day of God’s vengeance on 
Juda and Jerusalem (Soph 1:15-18). The term appears in several 
other passages (Ezech 13:5; 30:1-4; Joel 1:15; 2:1; Abd 15; 
Mal 3:23), and from these it is clear that the Day of the Lord is 
the one great day about which all the prophets speak. It is to the 
Day of the Lord they are referring when they say, again and again, 
“Tt shall come to pass on that day. . . .” 

The Day of the Lord, therefore, is a day of retribution, a day 
when the wicked will be punished and the just rewarded. And be- 
cause it is a day of retribution the idea of the Day of the Lord 
underwent the same development in the Old Testament as the entire 
doctrine of retribution. At first it was regarded as a day of reward 
and punishment in this life; ultimately it came to be understood as 
the day of final retribution, what we now understand as the day of 
final judgment, the end of the world. 

Because it was originally understood as a day of retribution in 
this life, the Day of the Lord did not originally include the idea of 
the end of the physical universe. Hence, when the earlier prophets 
say that “the Day of the Lord is at hand,” they are not predicting 
the end of the world. They are speaking of an imminent day of 
retribution, a day of punishment for Israel and its pagan neighbors, 
something which will happen within the lifetime of their listeners. 
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They usually visualize it as the invasion of an enemy nation; but 
it can come in any form: a plague of locusts, an earthquake or a 
drought. The Day of the Lord is essentially the day of God’s coming 
to punish or to bless; the instruments He uses are of secondary 
importance. It is not the day of the coming of the Assyrian or 
Babylonians, it is the day of the coming of the Lord. 

For this same reason the prophets were capable of speaking of the 
Day of the Lord in the past as well as in the future. Ezechiel, for 
example, condemns the prophets who did not assist the people dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem, “that they might stand fast in battle on the 
Day of the Lord” (Ezech 13:5). And Jeremia protests after the 
fall of Jerusalem that he “never longed for the fatal day” (Jer 
17:16). 

The Day of the Lord, then, could be thought of as an event in 
the past. In fact, all of Israel’s history could be visualized as a series 
of days of the Lord, special days when God intervened to punish 
or to bless. One could speak of “the day of Madian” or “the day of 
Jezrael” to identify particular days of the Lord in the past (Is 9:3; 
Osee 2:2). Yet at the same time the Day of the Lord always re- 
mained a day in the future. This paradoxical view persisted as long 
as retribution was thought of in terms of this world. Each generation 
had to meet its day of retribution, its own Day of the Lord. 

To be prepared for the Day of the Lord in the future, it was ex- 


tremely important that each generation recall vividly the days of 
the Lord in the past. Only if they remembered what the coming of 
God meant to their forefathers could they be ready to meet their 
God in the crisis of their own life. In this re-creation of the past 
for the sake of the future the liturgy played a cardinal role. 


THE ROLE OF THE LITURGY 


The ritual of the early Israelite feasts, insofar as it is known, con- 
sisted in the ritual re-enactment of the great saving acts of God, par- 
ticularly the events of the Exodus. It was, however, much more 
than a re-enactment. The processions of the Ark, the renewal of the 
Covenant, the living in “booths” were a ritual repetition of the events 
of the Exodus; and the assembled community, to the extent that it 
participated in the liturgy, actually re-lived and re-experienced what 
its forefathers had gone through. Just as our eucharistic liturgy rep- 
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resents a sacrificial covenant meal in which we participate liturgi- 
cally, so the Israelite ritual was a liturgical participation in the 
events of Sinai and the desert. 

In this liturgy the central action was the repetition of the the- 
ophany, of the coming of God on Sinai. The theophany was rep- 
resented by the solemn procession of the Ark into the sanctuary, 
accompanied by a description of the original event in which an at- 
tempt was made to reproduce some of the awe and terror originally 
experienced. As a result, the roar of thunder and the rumble of earth- 
quake play an important part in the traditional Sinai narrative (Ex 
19); they are attempts to describe the indescribable majesty of the 
coming of God. And this traditional description of Sinai, a great Day 
of the Lord, had its effect upon the prophetic descriptions of the 
future Day of the Lord. The phenomena in nature, the darkening of 
the sun and moon, and so on, are the inevitable accompaniment 
of the coming of the God of Sinai. 

The liturgy, therefore, left its trace on the traditional descriptions 
of the future Day of the Lord. But it had a more important effect. 
The annual re-enactment of the theophany of Sinai, and of the other 
great “days” of Israel’s history, kept alive in the hearts of the people 
a hope for another great Day of the Lord when God would fulfill 
His promises to Israel. They longed for this day, looking forward to 
it as a time of blessing for themselves and of punishment for their 
enemies. But they had forgotten that God’s promises were not un- 
conditional, that they involved moral obligations. And so Amos says, 
“Woe to you who long for the Day of the Lord. What will the Day 
of the Lord mean to you? It will be darkness and not light!” (Amos 
5:18). The people had forgotten that even Israel might be punished. 

Because of this forgetfulness, and because Israel was often too 
easily satisfied with its own moral fitness, it was necessary for the 
earlier prophets to emphasize the more sombre aspects of the Day 
of the Lord. Not because they were prophets of doom (as they are 
mistakenly called), or because the Day itself is primarily a day of 
punishment, but because the people to whom they were preaching 
needed to be warned of their moral obligations. The Day of the Lord 
in itself is a time of moral retribution; whether it involves reward 
or punishment depends on the morality of the individual. 
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AFTER THE EXILE 


In the period after the Exile a major change began to occur in the 
Israelite doctrine of retribution. It became evident that the lot of 
the just and the wicked in this life could not be reconciled with the 
doctrine of the justice of God, hence the reward and punishment for 
good and evil must occur somewhere other than in this life. As a 
result Israel began to distinguish between “this world” and “the 
world to come,” and to realize that it was only in the world to come 
that adequate retribution for good and evil was to be found. This 
development of doctrine profoundly influenced the idea of the Day 
of the Lord. The day was no longer an event within history which 
would of itself bring adequate retribution to those who experienced 
it; it became the end of history, the time of God’s coming to inaugu- 
rate the world to come. 

Because this developed concept of the Day of the Lord involved 
the idea of the end of the physical universe as we know it, a great 
deal of new imagery describing the end of the world was added to 
the conventional picture of the Day of the Lord. The resurrection 
of the dead, the general judgment, and the lot of the just and the 
wicked, all became part of this more complex understanding of the 
great and final day. It was this concept of the Day of the Lord which 
the infant Church inherited, and which she incorporated into her 
doctrine on “the last things.” 

It is with special appropriateness therefore that the liturgy in- 
serts in the Mass for the Departed a hymn based on Sophonia’s warn- 
ing about the impending dies irae. The prophet’s threat was not 
unconditional ; it was a warning that, unless the people returned to 
God, the Day of the Lord would be a day of wrath. In the liturgy 
today the same warning is repeated. While we pray for those who 
have departed, “let not the hand of Thy justice be heavy upon them,” 
we are inevitably reminded of our own preparation for the Day of 
the Lord. And so in the liturgy the same call to moral seriousness 
addressed by the prophets to the people is now addressed to us. 
The public recitation of the Dies Irae, then, is a repetition of the 
question once asked by Amos, and now asked by the Church, “What 
will the Day of the Lord mean to you?” 


Eamonn O’ Doherty 
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AFTER THE EXILE 
In the period after the Exile a major change began to occur in the 
Israelite doctrine of retribution. It became evident that the lot of 
the just and the wicked in this life could not be reconciled with the 
doctrine of the justice of God, hence the reward and punishment for 
good and evil must occur somewhere other than in this life. As a 
result Israel began to distinguish between “this world” and “the 
world to come,” and to realize that it was only in the world to come 
that adequate retribution for good and evil was to be found. This 
development of doctrine profoundly influenced the idea of the Day 
of the Lord. The day was no longer an event within history which 
would of itself bring adequate retribution to those who experienced 
it; it became the end of history, the time of God’s coming to inaugu- 
rate the world to come. 

Because this developed concept of the Day of the Lord involved 
the idea of the end of the physical universe as we know it, a great 
deal of new imagery describing the end of the world was added to 
the conventional picture of the Day of the Lord. The resurrection 
of the dead, the general judgment, and the lot of the just and the 
wicked, all became part of this more complex understanding of the 
great and final day. It was this concept of the Day of the Lord which 
the infant Church inherited, and which she incorporated into her 
doctrine on “the last things.” 

It is with special appropriateness therefore that the liturgy in- 
serts in the Mass for the Departed a hymn based on Sophonia’s warn- 
ing about the impending dies irae. The prophet’s threat was not 
unconditional ; it was a warning that, unless the people returned to 
God, the Day of the Lord would be a day of wrath. In the liturgy 
today the same warning is repeated. While we pray for those who 
have departed, “let not the hand of Thy justice be heavy upon them,” 
we are inevitably reminded of our own preparation for the Day of 
the Lord. And so in the liturgy the same call to moral seriousness 
addressed by the prophets to the people is now addressed to us. 
The public recitation of the Dies Irae, then, is a repetition of the 
question once asked by Amos, and now asked by the Church, “What 
will the Day of the Lord mean to you?” 

Eamonn O’Doherty 
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GIDEON’S TRUMPET CALL 


HROUGH its 
whole length the Bible is the story of God’s quest for man who flies 
from Him. In spite of the fact that man flees “down the nights and 
down the days,” still the feet of God, in Francis Thompson’s image, 
“follow, follow after,” seeking to bring man to his true joy. 

This theme is explicit in many places. One example is in the book 
of Judges (2:16—19), where the statement of theme foretells the 
structure of the book: a series of narratives about great leaders. It 
says that sometimes the Lord would send His people “chieftains of 
their own to rescue them from the invader’s power,” but still they 
“would not listen; still they would play the wanton, and worship 
alien gods. . . . A chieftain would arise and the Lord would . . . 
save them from destruction; then, when he was dead [they] would 
pay court [again] to other gods.” Clearly we see God’s purpose, and 
just as clearly we see men in flight. 


GOD’S WORK A DRAMA 
To show us this truth of God’s will to save man, the sacred writers 
picture vivid personalities in action and familiar objects charged 


with significance. God respects man’s freedom, and this makes for 
drama, for the spring of excitement in us when we see people in 
action, in conflict. The Lord also respects and uses the meanings of 
natural symbols of His own world. Recognizing such symbols is the 
stuff of human poetry and of sacramental significance. Think, for 
example, of how our appreciation and knowledge of baptism and 
the Eucharist are enhanced when we consider the natural meanings 
of water and bread. 

To perceive such artistry in the Scriptures can add a new dimen- 
sion to our knowledge of its primary meaning, which is God’s saving 
will for man. We understand better what is said when we consider 
just how it is said. A case in point is the story of Gideon — one of 
those chieftains whom the Lord calls to the work of saving Israel 
(Judg 6:11-8:35). 

His own trumpet makes a good symbol for Gideon the brash. 
Like the trumpet’s lighter music which is almost laughter, Gideon’s 
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story has its amusing aspects; and like the loud note of his defiance 
his actions sometimes blare out in rash courage. “One blast of his 
horn” and he rallies a whole clan behind him. A shattering of earthen 
jars, the crash of trumpets, a blaze of light and his three hundred 
men conquer thousands of Madianites, shouting, “For the Lord and 
for Gideon!” 


A STORY OF VOCATION 


As with so many people in the Bible, Gideon’s is a story of vocation 
—of God’s call to a human being. In this case it is a call to assume 
leadership and power in order that God, through him, may save 
Israel. As always, the call comes in an individual way to one unique 
human being. 

Our interest in the development of Gideon follows the progress 
of his response to the call. Herein lies the secret of his transforma- 
tion. He begins as a farmer and becomes a warrior; he begins in 
obscurity and comes to fame; he begins in caution and is trans- 
formed into a fearless leader. 

This theme begins faintly with God’s first call and Gideon’s 
protest that he is too lowly a man to lead the armies. It wavers with 
Gideon’s early hesitations, and changes from a minor key to a major 
out with certainty through his victories and ends on a satisfying note 
one with the dream which influences him to fear no longer. It rings 
when Gideon returns this power to the Lord from whom it came. 

This man, chosen by the Lord for His salvific work, has more 
than one dimension. In particular he unites the paradoxical qualities 
of caution and brashness, timidity and courage. 

As farmer we see him at first making his way toward the wine 
press, a spot where he can thresh his grain without interference from 
the Madianite conquerors who have been destroying Israel’s crops. 
As warrior, later on, we find him threshing a different kind of crop: 
laying his enemies with thorns — a bloody threshing as he himself 
names it. These two threshings frame the story and point up the two 
sides of Gideon’s character. 

In line with his two main qualities, we also find the two elements 
of fire and water used by the sacred writer to vivify his meanings. 
Fire is a forceful, active symbol. Water is usually thought of as gentle 
and fructifying. Fire is never quiet. It thrusts and leaps and devours, 
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as Gideon the warrior does. But water, while it too can destroy, is 
found often in quiet lakes and ponds, or falling in rain to make crops 
grow. In these aspects it mirrors the Gideon whose work is to culti- 
vate the fruits of earth. These two images of fire and water occur, 
each three times, in meaningful progression, and like the first pas- 
toral threshing and the last violent one, they shadow forth the two 
prominent elements in Gideon’s personality. 


GOD’S SIGN IN FIRE 
As we read Judges, we see nothing of Gideon until, at chapter five, 
we look up and find an angel standing “near the oak tree of Ephra” 
waiting for him. When he comes the angel greets him with a compli- 
ment: “The Lord be with thee, courageous heart.” One wonders if 
he smiled, for Gideon has chosen this spot in order to avoid trouble. 
He has come out “to the wine press,” the Bible says, “so as to thresh 
his wheat there unobserved.” It is a sensible precaution, but not 
one to inspire the epithet, “courageous heart.” This task of thresh- 
ing his grain befits Gideon the husbandman. 

With natural logic, Gideon asks the angel: “If the Lord is with 
us, how is it that such ill fortune has overtaken us? . . . The Lord 
has forsaken us now, and lets the Madianites have their will with 
us.” But the angel has his own logic. He tells Gideon to go himself 
and liberate the people: “Thou hast strength; go and set Israel 
free. . . . Thou shalt smite Madian down as though but one man 
stood in thy path.” 

Gideon has his vocation now, and we glimpse the angel motive 
in calling him “courageous heart.” Moreover, we hear a little later 
that “the Spirit of the Lord wrapped Gideon round.” He is being 
readied for his saving work, which will be done by God’s power. 

Yet the cautious side of the man is still uppermost. He asks for 
proof, for a sign that this message is from the Lord. And then he 
does not wait to see what it will be. It is as though he has just 
remembered the courtesy owing to an angel. He starts away, abrupt- 
ly ordering the angel: “Do not leave this spot till I come back here 
with a sacrifice to offer thee.” This patient angel, whom we first 
saw waiting for Gideon, now waits a long time while Gideon cooks 
a goat, makes a whole bushel of flour into bread, and puts “the 
meat into a basket and the broth . . . into a pot.” 
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On Gideon’s return the angel gives directions about the sacrifice 
and obediently Gideon puts the gifts on a rock beneath the oak and 
pours the broth over the bread and meat. Now comes the proof 
which was requested before. It is a sign in fire. The angel touches 
meat and bread with the tip of his staff and fire blazes out and con- 
sumes it all. The fire is an active principle which carries Gideon’s 
worship upward to the Lord. 


GIDEON’S SIGN IN FIRE 
Soon Gideon hears the order to build his own fire as proof of his 
fealty to God. He is to destroy the woodland shrine of the false god, 
Baal. So “with ten servants . . . to help him” he cuts down the 
sacred grove. He does it “at dead of night.” As the Bible says, “He 
would not do it by day for fear of his kindred and fellow citizens.” 
Here is the hesitant Gideon once more. The wood from the grove 
he uses to build a fire for a new sacrifice to the Lord. 

Next day, just as he had feared, there is trouble. The people 
resent the dishonor done to the god they wished to placate. But 
with the same kind of boldness in speech that the son has shown, 
Gideon’s father defends him. To the people’s protests, Joas the 
father retorts: “Does Baal need champions such as you? . . . If 
he is indeed a god, let him take his own vengeance.” Evidently the 
people admire the aptness of the argument, for in remembrance of 
the father’s quick speech the son receives a new name. They begin 
to call Gideon “Jerobaal” which means, “Let Baal defend his own 
cause.” 

So far we have seen two signs in fire, one miraculous, springing 
from the angel’s staff, one purely natural, built by Gideon. Both have 
wafted Gideon’s gifts to the Lord. When next the sign occurs we 
shall find it an instrument of victory—the victory which is the 
Lord’s gift to Gideon. 


SIGNS IN WATER 
Soon, however, come the signs given in water. Gideon is still cau- 
tious, still asking for proof that his call comes from God. In answer 
to his prayer, he receives the famous and picturesque sign of the 
dew falling upon the fleece. It is a strangely quiet and pastoral image 
in this noisy story, and it stirs our memories of the Advent response 
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in the liturgy: “The Lord shall come down like rain upon the fleece.” 
It is also reminiscent of the image in the lovely medieval poem: 


He cam also stille where his mother was 
As dew in Aprille that falleth on the gras. 
He cam also stille where his mother lay 
As dew in Aprille that falleth on the hay. 


According to the conditions of his prayer, Gideon spreads a lamb’s 
fleece upon the ground. Then the Lord sends dew to fall on the 
fleece while the ground around it remains dry. When Gideon awakes 
he wrings out the fleece and “fills a tankard with the dew.” On the 
following night the prayer and the sign given in water are reversed. 
The fleece remains dry and dew covers the ground. 

After this the Lord takes the sign of water which Gideon had 
suggested and uses it to draw out from him a trust which is heroic. 
With one blast of his trumpet Gideon has gathered his army at his 
heels. He leads the men to the spring of Harad. Here the Lord 
remarks that this is a large army: “I must not,” he says, “grant 
victory . . . to an army like this, or the Israelites [will] boast that 
they [have] no need of Me; that their own strength [has] brought 
them deliverance.” Therefore to safeguard the Lord’s honor and 
the people’s trust in Him, Gideon is first required to send home all 
the soldiers who are afraid. “So twenty-two thousand . . . went 
back home, and left him with only ten thousand.” But this army is 
still too great. Now comes the testing by water. 

Gideon is told to have his men drink of the stream and then to 
“separate those who lap the water like dogs, and those who go 
down on their knees to drink.” Some commentators have suggested 
that the first men would be marked as better soldiers because their 
gesture is swifter than going down on the knees. However that may 
be, only three hundred take up water in their hands and lap it like 
dogs. Gideon keeps the three hundred and sends the rest home. His 
army is depleted, but with this handful the Lord will give him vic- 
tory. It is the second sign in water. 

The successes which follow are a gift from the Lord. They con- 
sist largely in winning control of the “water courses that go down 
to Bethbera and the Jordan.” In this way we see that the sign oi 
water which was first used by Gideon to test the Lord in the scene 
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with dew and fleece, then was used by God to challenge Gideon’s 
trust by cutting down the army, becomes finally the reward of water- 
ways won by victory —a victory gained through God’s help, not 
through human might. 


VICTORY THROUGH A DREAM 
Before the victory, however, Gideon, looking at his small army, 
needs reassurance. The Lord therefore sends him to hear the telling 
of a soldier’s dream which will transform his hesitation into cour- 
age: “Bestir thyself, and go down into [the Madianite] camp. . . . 
If thou art afraid to go alone, thy servant Phara shall go with thee. 
Listen to what they are saying, and it will give thee courage.” 

This dream is the mathematical and symbolic center of the ac- 
count. Hitherto Gideon has been cautious and even fearful: at the 
threshing near the wine press, in the destroying of Baal’s wood, in 
requiring the sign of dew and fleece. After the dream which pivots 
the story and Gideon’s transformation, he becomes bold in deed. 
The dream itself is abrupt and amusing as Gideon is, yet like him 
it also suggests destruction. 

That night Gideon approaches the enemy camp. There the army 
lies “scattered through the valley, like a swarm of locusts ; countless 
as the sea sand, their camels [lie] beside them.” Then in the stillness 
he overhears a sentry recounting a dream. “This was the way of it: 
It looked, in my dream as if a barley griddle cake went rolling along 
and tumbled into the Madianite camp, where it struck the first tent 
itreached and overturned it, so that it lay flat on the ground.” Imme- 
diately his companion begins to interpret the dream. It is a universal 
human habit. “Why,” answered he, “what should this be but the 
sword of that Israelite, Gideon the son of Joas.” 

Needless to say, the listening Gideon is overjoyed. He first falls 
on his knees in awe, then he speeds back to camp with a rousing cry 
of “Bestir yourselves,” and begins quickly to outline a plan of cam- 
paign. No army ever carried stranger equipment. Besides an empty 
jar with a lighted torch set in it, each man had a trumpet — a noise- 
maker for every soldier. Now the three hundred quietly surround 
the great army of Madianites. They must have been skilled stalkers, 
for though they came “just as the midnight watch began, when the 
newly posted guards were wide awake,” still they were not detected. 
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When all are ready, Gideon gives the sign. Then, “Every trumpet 
blew, and every jar was shattered against its neighbor; and .. . 
after the crashing of jars, men stood there with torches in their left 
hands, and ringing trumpets in their right; and now the cry came, 
“Your swords, now! For the Lord and for Gideon!’ ” The scene is 
dramatic. In the stillness of the desert night all that crash and rever- 
beration; in the dark of the sleeping camp that sudden flaming 
illumination. This shining out of the burning torches, which must 
have seemed to the suddenly wakened soldiers like a world on fire, 
is the last of the fire images, and like the third appearance of water 
in the winning of the streams, it marks a scene of victory. 


GIDEON THE BOLD WARRIOR 
From now on Gideon is all warrior, yet he still keeps his farmer's 
speech of vintage and threshing, transferring it, however, to the 
new context of war. 

For example, when some allies of his from Ephraim, after win- 
ning “the water courses and Jordan itself as far as Bethbera,” begin 
to protest because he had not called them to share in the first victory, 
he appeases them by saying: “What has my task been in comparison 
with yours? [My] whole vintage cannot match the gleanings 
Ephraim has gathered up.” 

Again a little later when he has demanded food for his army 
from the men of Socoth, and they have refused him, he threatens 
vengeance: “I will come back and flay you with every thorn and 
brier that grows in the desert.” And true enough, on his victorious 
return “he had the chief men brought out, and thorns and briers 
brought in from the desert . . . and went a-threshing with the 
men of Socoth.” The pastoral implications of vintage, gleanings, 
and a-threshing add to the ferocity of the effect. 

Gideon, moreover, wants his son Jether to become as fierce a 
warrior as himself, for he presents two captives to the boy saying: 
“Up with thee, and put them to the sword.” “But Jether would not 
draw on them; he was a boy still; and had no heart for it.” The 
captive chieftains then show both compassion and courage. They 
say, “Up and deal the blow thyself; a man has but the strength that 
matches his age.” Gideon then puts them to death himself. 
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CLIMAX AND REVERSAL 


After these victories, the theme of power and its use for the Lord’s 
purposes comes to a climax and a reversal. The Israelites wish the 
man who has delivered them to “become their ruler, and his 
descendants after him.” But Gideon knows from whom his power 
has come and he will not arrogate to himself what belongs to the 
Lord. He refuses in noble words: “Neither I, he said, nor any son 
of mine, shall bear rule over you; the Lord shall be your ruler.” 
The power which God gave him at the time of his vocation is now 
returned to the Lord from whom it came. 

But after this comes a kind of anticlimax which looks back to the 
early scene where Gideon destroyed the shrine of Baal, and also 
looks forward to the renewed faithlessness of the people after his 
death. Gideon, seemingly without idolatrows intent, takes up a 
collection of jewelry and makes an image which he sets up in 
Ephra. “And faithless Israel fell to worshipping it.” Still this seems 
to be a temporary wavering, for the Bible tells us that “it was only 
after the death of Gideon that the Israelites went back to their old 
ways, and played the wanton with the gods of the countryside.” 
Like a good husbandman, as long as Gideon lives he protects God’s 
field of Israel, “and the land was at peace.” Only after he dies, 
“content in late old age,” does the real apostasy come. Then once 
more the people think “no more of the Lord, their own God, that 
had rescued them.” 


SUMMARY 


In the theme of Gideon’s vocation lies the suspense which holds our 
interest. With Gideon’s receiving of power the story begins, with 
its return to God, it ends. The harvest and vintage images frame the 
story and show us some of the complexity of Gideon’s character. 
Moreover, the triple use of the symbols of water and fire enrich 
the account. They are universally meaningful, and in their way 
reveal the purpose of the sacred writer to us. Finally the centering 
of the story and of Gideon’s change of character around the dream 
of the griddle cake gives balance to the structure. 

For all the blare of his trumpets, Gideon himself might have 
been no more likely to save God’s people than the griddle cake to 
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demolish a tent. But God helps him to do the impossible. He might 
well have adopted the words Moses, earlier, spoke to the Israelites: 
“If the Lord has held you closely to Him . . . it was not that you 
overshadowed other people in greatness; of all nations you are the 
smallest. No, it was because the Lord loved you” (Deut 7:7-8), 
Truly “the spirit of the Lord wrapped Gideon all about.” In him 
God was at work to save His people. 

Sister M. Laurentia Digges, C.S.]J. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS: 
OF QUMRAN LITERATURE 


N THIS issue of 
WorsuIP Fr. O’Doherty brings to light all the rich tones and colors 
of the biblical theme, the “Day of the Lord.” This prospect of doom 
and of deliverance engendered a spirit in Israel which endures even 
in our own liturgy. The real dynamism of this expectation, however, 
is best measured in the bridge which it built between the Old and 


the New Testaments — the bridge of the Qumran community. 

The story of Qumran and the Dead Sea scrolls is already familiar 
to many of our readers. To some, however, Khirbet Qumran may 
still be only a mysterious name requiring explanation. 

In 1947 a fifteen year old Arab boy, Mohammed the Wolf, made 
history. By mere chance he discovered several ancient scrolls ina 
cave near the Wadi Qumran, a water source in the precipitous rocky 
region bordering on the Dead Sea. The examination of his find by 
Jerusalem scholars proved that the rolls came from a period around 
the time of Christ. 

This was the find of the century. News of it electrified the inter- 
est of all students of the Bible. Scholars of every creed united forces 
to further the search. Within the next ten years every cave in the 
area was probed, many more documents were found, and the site of 
a primitive Jewish “monastery” was excavated. 
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Some of the rolls contained texts of the Hebrew Scriptures which 
antedated previous Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible by a thousand 
years. Other scrolls provided the fascinating story of the community 
of devout Jews who lived in this area. These sectaries of Qumran 
show many resemblances to the Essenes, an elite Jewish sect al- 
ready known from the writings of Pliny, Philo and Josephus. The 
Qumran people, however, have other characteristics all their own. 

This select group originated as a hard core of orthodoxy in the 
crisis of Machabean times (c. 160-142 B.c.). At first devout Jews 
favored the ruling Machabees as ardent defenders of Judaism against 
the infiltration of demoralizing Greek culture. As time went on, 
however, the Machabees became involved in a policy of compromise. 
Jonathan’s lust for power at any cost and, above all, his appropria- 
tion of high-priestly dignity destroyed all confidence in the sincerity 
of his purpose. A small sturdy group of “spirituals” now broke all 
bonds with the common life of their nation, followed the lead of 
one whom they called the “Teacher of Justice,” and entered upon 
a secluded life in the isolated area at the northwestern end of the 
Dead Sea. 

They were to remain there as a bulwark of opposition to de- 
cadent Jewry down to the time of the first Jewish revolt against 
Rome (c. 70 A.D.), with a slight interruption from 37—4 B.c. When 
they fled before the Roman armies in 70 A.D. they sealed their writ- 
ings in jars and left them securely hidden in caves. They never re- 
turned, however ; nor do we know what fate befell them. Their sacred 
scrolls instead have come down to us, to tell of their beliefs and 
hopes, of their life and practices, and thus to shed light on the world 
of religious thought in which Jesus preached and in which His 
Church came into being. 

These Dead Sea scrolls breathe a piety which is rich and deep, 
nurtured by the prophets’ praise of God, fibred by Israel’s lofty 
moral ethos, and fired by fervent expectancy of the Day of the Lord. 
For the men of Qumran looked forward eagerly to an imminent end 
of the present order and to the break-through of God’s definitive 
salvation. One of the scrolls, in fact, describes in detail the martial 
role the Qumranites were to play in the last great struggle between 
the “sons of light” and the “sons of darkness.” 

To prepare for this conflict the rules of the community imposed an 
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almost monastic discipline. These prescriptions are found in the 
Manual of Discipline, an elaborate document which covers all the 
elements of community life. Each member had to pass through a 
postulancy and noviceship. Once accepted into the group, he had to 
follow its rule and to suffer the penalty for all infractions of its law. 
The day was spent in work, reading, and prayer; the night too was 
often given to the study of the sacred books. Although married peo- 
ple could participate in the life at Qumran, fully initiated members 
were expected to live celibate lives. The community was divided into 
groups ; and all were under the rule of a mekkaber (overseer). 

This program of life was no dead letter. Excavations at Qumran 
have uncovered a quasi-monastery or, more accurately, a common 
meeting-house. The sectaries lived in caves in the hillside; they 
came together for their meals and discussions, for study and prayer. 
A scriptorium has been found, with the remains of pens and ink- 
pots. Provision was made, too, for fulfilling the prescription of fre- 
quent “baptisms”; the excavations have uncovered pools where the 
members bathed frequently to wash away their ritual uncleanness. 

The prayers and hymns of this community, its ideals and moral 
principles are redolent of the pure spirit of Old Testament revela- 
tion. More important, the literature of Qumran reveals the noble 
thoughts which sustained the piety of many at the end of the Old 
Testament period. The scrolls have taught us that long before the 
birth of the Savior a bridge was built at Qumran to help man pass 
from the world of Jewry to the world of Jesus. 

In the years immediately following the discovery of the Dead Sea 
scrolls it was the fashion in some quarters to dwarf Christ into a 
mere copy of the Qumran “Teacher of Justice.” The article in the 
New Yorker which first introduced American readers to the scrolls 
was bound to create this impression. The author, Edmund Wilson, 
had fallen under the spell of the facile and precipitate conclusions of 
the French writer, A. Dupont-Sommer, and the English enthusiast, 
John Allegro. Dupont-Sommer, however, has since withdrawn his 
premature judgment, while Allegro’s rash statements have been 
completely disproven by scholars of the stature of Pére R. De Vaux, 
O.P., Frank L. Cross, and H. H. Rowley. 

As Dupont-Sommer himself now confesses, the scrolls offer no 
challenge to the uniqueness of Christ or to the originality of the 
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Christian message. Their true value lies in showing the preparedness 
of many minds for the teachings and mission of Christ. Whether 
John the Baptist or John the Evangelist were actually members of 
the Qumran community will never be known with certainty. The im- 
portant fact is that these men, like many others, were familiar with 
the thoughts and ideals of Qumran and so, with the help of this 
bridge, found easier access to the mind of Jesus. 

First of all, contact with Qumran made one come alive with ex- 
pectancy of a signal intervention of God. Though the community 
envisioned two Messiahs — one priestly (the “Messiah of Aaron”) 
and the other royal (the “Messiah of Israel”) —their hope for a 
manifest intervention of God was consistent. Burning with fervor 
this hope was bound to inflame others and to make them ready for 
the clarion call, “The kingdom of God has come!” 

This very expectancy created a vital awareness of human insuffi- 
ciency and a sense of that clinging dependence upon God which 
constitutes the very essence of the Christian spirit. The hymns of 
Qumran sound a resonant diapason of deep humility and the piercing 
treble of fearless hope in God. Here the harmony of perfect sur- 
render to God is never marred by the strident pride of Pharisaism; 
here the true humility of the inspired psalms of Israel find perfect 
echo. 

This hope, however, was not presumption. The literature of Qum- 
ran cuts cleanly between good and evil with all the intransigence of 
the language and thought patterns of St. John’s writings. The “sons 
of light” and the “sons of darkness,” “truth” and “perversity,” di- 
vide the world into two hostile camps. If anything, Qumran seems 
to make the division between these two groups almost impassable. 

Within the ranks of the “sons of light,” however, all is ruled by 
steadfast brotherly love. This Christian characteristic, which Christ 
emphasized so often in words treasured for us in the writings of St. 
John, marks the attitude of the community members to one another 
and expresses itself in the sacred repast, so like the agape (love feast) 
of the early Church. It is one of the deficiencies of the community 
that this spirit did not carry over in its attitude towards those outside. 

The scrolls echo also the moral directives of Christ in His sermon 
on the mount. Purity of heart (urging even to celibacy), truth and 
sincerity, fervor in prayer and in study of the Scripture, simplicity 
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and uprightness — all these virtues formed the spirit of the men of 
Qumran as they waited to launch the great conflict which would 
mark the Day of the Lord and would usher in the days of reward. 

New Testament studies, therefore, have much to gain from famili- 
arity with the contents of the Qumran scrolls. Fortunately the litera- 
ture in English is already vast, and much of it makes fascinating 
reading. Of many titles we list the following as works of basic in- 
troduction to the literature of Qumran.* 

The most handy (and cheapest) compendium of translations of 
the scrolls is that of Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures 
(New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1956); The Scriptures of the 
Dead Sea Sect (London: Secker and Warburg, 1957). 

If one has time to read only an introductory essay, he cannot do 
better than to read John M. Oesterreicher, “Community of Qum- 
ran” in The Bridge, vol 2 (New York: Pantheon, 1956), 91-134. 

A more extended study, written compendiously yet with verve 
and an eye to reader interest, is Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., The 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible (Westminster, Md.; Newman, 1956). 

Geoffrey Graystone, $.M., The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origi- 
nality of Christ (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956) concentrates 
chiefly on the doctrine of the scrolls, with the intention especially of 
disproving the dependence of Christ on Qumran. 

For a full description of the way of life pursued at Qumran, a 
reader will benefit from E. F. Sutcliffe, $.J., The Monks of Qumran 
as Depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1960). 

One of the most thorough and scientifically competent studies on 
the scrolls is that of J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wil- 
derness of Judaea, tr. J. Strugnell, Studies in Biblical Theology 
#26 (Naperville, Ill.: A. R. Allenson, 1959). 

Every library should also have the two works of Millar Burrows. 
Written with competence and also in an engaging style, these works 
give full coverage to every aspect of the Qumran discoveries: The 
Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1955); More Light on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1958). 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 

*For a bibliography of the Dead Sea scrolls covering the literature from 


1948-1957 cf. W. S. La Sor, Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Pasadena, 
Cal.: Fuller Theological Seminary, 1958). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


SOME PRINCIPLES 
OF CHURCH PLANNING! 


OTH the successes and 
the failures in a competition like the present one provide their lessons in 
sacred architecture. The first lesson was well stated by Peter Hammond 
in his excellent study, Liturgy and Architecture (London, 1960): 

“The cardinal principle of church planning is that architecture should 
be shaped by worship — not worship by architecture. The architect 
must first establish a satisfactory and theologically expressive relation- 
ship between an altar and a congregation; only then can he go on to 
create an appropriate spatial setting for an activity which, in the last 
resort, is independent of architecture. . . . It is essential to start from 
the worshipping assembly and its needs, and only then to consider the 
type of setting which will best enable the community to be itself and to 
fulfill its primary function.” 

Rectories, schools, convents, all have their problems and significance 
for the ecclesiastical architect, but it is the church edifice which most 
needs rethinking. A contemporary sacred architecture is not a matter of 
dressing up faulty theological and liturgical arrangements in modern 
forms and materials, however excellent or attractive in themselves. It is 
rather, above all, the creation of a structure where the Christian people 


may assemble to celebrate the Eucharist. 

It is possible — and common enough — for the architect to draw his 
picture of the church and then to adapt, adjust, or modify it to suit the 
peculiar needs of Catholic worship. Into a plan more or less grand, more 
or less beautiful, he fits an altar here, a few pews there, even — if it can 
be done without disturbing the lines of the structure — a baptistry in 


a corner. 

This of course is an inversion of values. This is the failure of churches 
designed to “look like” something, whether it is a cross or a circle, a 
Greek letter or a sacred symbol. This is the weakness of churches built 
like parish halls, with a liturgical decor added, or like “other churches,” 
with all the errors of the other churches. 

*Reprint of the Preface to Churches for Tomorrow: thirty-three designs 
from the Spaeth Competition for the Cardinal Lercaro prize, sponsored by 
the Liturgical Conference 1961, edited by the Rev. Patrick O’Donnell, and 
produced by the Glenmary Home Missioners, Glendale, Ohio (F & W Pub- 


lishing Co., Cincinnati. $2.00). The essay serves as an apt summary state- 
ment supplementary to our August-September issue.—Eb. 
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It now goes without saying that a sound theological and liturgical 
concept of the church must have primacy. The purposes of the church 
structure must be the starting point. . . . 

1) The relationship of the people to the altar. Without destroying the 
separateness of sanctuary or presbyterium, the architect must bring the 
faithful — all the faithful — close to the altar, so that they may see and 
hear and do — above all, so that they may easily and fruitfully enter 
into a genuine dialogue of prayer with the celebrating priest. 

In this connection the chief errors seem to be these: when the faithful 
are gathered on three sides of the sanctuary, they are sometimes divided 
into three congregations in three “naves” to the detriment of their unity 
in worship; proximity of the faithful to the altar is sometimes carried to 
the extreme of ranging them on all sides — perhaps the logical conclu- 
sion but at the same time the complete failure of the circular structure 
— so that the president of the worshipping community, the celebrant, 
can never face the whole body of the faithful. 

2) The location of the altar cf the sacrifice-banquet. The day of the 
shelf or sideboard altar is, or should be, at an end. Quite apart from the 
question of Mass toward the people, the altar should always be sufii- 
ciently removed from the east wall so that it stands forth as the focal 
point of attention and architecture. 

The size of the sanctuary or presbyterium will differ with each church. 
In no case should a large area intervene between altar and congregation. 

All that is done to draw attention to the holy altar is vitiated if the 
altar cross — supposed to be a simple adjunct to the altar and in propor- 
tion to it — is allowed to occupy a prominent area of the east wall. The 
fad or fashion of the gigantic crucifix overshadowing the altar is out of 
harmony with the Roman rite and may usefully go the way of the out- 
sized reredos and the towering exposition throne. 

A final point: No one can predict with certainty whether the venerable 
practice of Mass versus populum will be restored on a wide scale in our 
country. Nevertheless, in a time of legitimate and necessary liturgical 
development, a great disservice is done to sacred architecture by those 
who fail to consider this possibility. Without prejudging the matter (and 
without developing the theological and pastoral reasons for Mass versus 
populum), it can be safely said that the architect should at least make 
allowance for this alternative manner of celebration — and certainly 
not preclude it for the future by his design of altar and sanctuary. 

3) The place for Communion. No law or norm requires a Com- 
munion table or rail, however meangingful and useful. But provision and 
adequate provision for frequent and general Communion by the faithful 
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is a necessity in our churches. Sadly and strangely, the Communion table 
or area in many new churches is no more adequate than those dating 
from the period prior to St. Pius X. Circumstances differ — number of 
priests assisting, parts of the church where such Communion tables may 
be set up, the number of communicants — but this is a matter of grave 
concern. The distribution of the holy Eucharist should be orderly and 
devout. Wherever time available and large numbers dictate an ex- 
peditious manner of distributing holy Communion, the problem is one 
for the architect to anticipate and, so far as possible, to solve. 

4) The movement of the faithful. No one would be so unrealistic as 
to abolish entirely the now traditional pews, but they need to be 
minimized at least in appearance, kept out of the baptistry (where no 
one sits), and restricted to their own place and function — never inter- 
fering with the vitality and the activity of the worshiping congregation. 
In effect, this means providing sufficient space for the processions of 
the sacred liturgy, above all for the Communion procession which takes 
place in every celebration of holy Mass. The last question is related to 
the preceding one (the place for holy Communion): it is precisely the 
providential increase in the reception of the Eucharist which demands 
sufficient space for the people to move to and from the altar. And it was 
surely a lesson from the Holy See’s restoration of Holy Week that the 
faithful should be able to join in the great processions of the Church 


year. 
5) The baptistry. It is obviously convenient for the place of baptism 


to be in the area of the church’s entrance, as the rite of baptism expects. 
The reason for this is much deeper: baptism is the sacrament of Chris- 
tian initiation and the font of living water should be a constant reminder 
and source of renewal of this sacrament’s life. 

The baptistry is second only to the altar and the area surrounding the 
altar as a focal point of church building. This should mean that the 
baptistry will be treated architecturally in its proper proportion. If some 
notion of symmetry prompts the location of a baptistry opposite an 
ushers’ room or if the baptistry is merely fitted into a convenient corner 
near the door, the structure does not signify, it is not the sacramental 
of holy baptism which it should be. 

6) The place of the choir. There are several possible locations for the 
choir of singers. The worst and indeed intolerable one is the choir loft 
at the west end — and it is almost incredible that this still occurs after 
fifty years of liturgical renewal. The physical location of the singers 
should correspond to their liturgical relationship to the sacred action. 
They belong close to the sanctuary, within it if they are clerics or lay 
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men, just outside it if they are women. And the placing of the choir may 
achieve a better expression of its function and high office, not only to 
sing alone, but to support, lead, alternate with, and encourage the singing 
of the whole people. 

7) The Word of God. Not every church needs the fixed ambos or 
lecterns, usually two in number, for the proclamation of the Word of 
God, but it is a wise and thoughtful architect who considers this pos- 
sibility. If one lectern or pulpit serves both for the announcement of 
the Gospel and for the sacred homily, its proximity to the altar is an 
evident necessity. Without searching for antique examples to copy, it is 
surely possible to relate the Word of God — read or preached — to the 
altar of sacrifice, in due proportion. 

These are a few of the considerations, almost random in their listing, 
prompted by the entries in the 1961 competition. Unquestionably it is 
the obligation of bishops and pastors, of patrons and clients, of liturgical 
scholars and theologians, of the Church’s law and its exponents, to pro- 
vide what Peter Hammond calls the “liturgical brief” for the architect 
called upon to plan a church for the worship of God’s people. 

Fortunately the dimensions of that liturgical brief for the architect 
are becoming clearer and it is worth mentioning again some of the 
more promising sources: the Directives of the German Liturgical Com- 
mission,! the Directives of the Diocese of Superior,? H. A. Reinhold’s 
Speaking of Liturgical Architecture, J. B. O’Connell’s Church Building 
and Furnishing, the issues of Liturgical Arts and similar publications in 
Europe, and many others. 

The Liturgical Conference hopes to make its own contribution to that 
cause, so significant to genuine and fruitful worship, through its sponsor- 
ship of this annual competition in sacred architecture. . . . 

Frederick R. McManus 
1Cf. Documents for Sacred Architecture (Liturgical Press pamphlet). 
2Cf. Wenninger, William. “Diocesan Building Directives,” Liturgical 

Arts, XXVI, No. 1 (Nov., 1957), 7-9; XXVI, No. 2 (Feb., 1958), 43-44. 
(The statement of “First Principles for Church Architecture” issued by the 
Centre de Pastorale Liturgique in Paris [WorsHip, August-September, 1961, 
pp. 509-15] was not yet available when this Preface was written. It too 


deserves mention among the “sources”—-as does Fr. McManus’s own 
present summation.—ED. ) 
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OTHER HORIZONS: 
CATECHETICAL pees 


OR ten years now, fol- 


lowing upon the International Catechetical Congress held at Rome in 
1950 under the sponsorship of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, a 
group of catechetical leaders in Europe has been meeting to exchange 
experiences, views and information. Organized as an “Equipe Euro- 
péenne de Recherches catéchétiques,” this group of representatives of 
ten countries began to hold its meetings at Strasbourg, France, under 
the leadership of the then Canon Léon Arthur Elchinger and Fr. Klem- 
ens Tilmann of the Leipzig Oratory. The former has since that time 
become bishop coadjutor of Strasbourg, while Fr. Tilmann has moved 
on to the Oratory at Munich. 

This year the group of some twenty-eight persons met in Southwell 
House, London, May 22-25, as guests of Canon F. H. Drinkwater of 
the archdiocese of Birmingham. The group has no official standing, 
even though many members are directors of national catechetical centers 
in their countries. The Sacred Congregation of the Council (which is 
charged with pastoral affairs) is kept informed of the various meetings 
by the bishop president. 

The discussion this year centered around catechetical instruction on 
the Last Things — which, as it happens, will also comprise the theme of 
next year’s North American Liturgical Week in Seattle. Papers were de- 
livered by Frs. Schreibmayr (Munich), Schoonenberg, S.J. (Nijmegen), 
Brien (Paris), Ranwez, S.J. (Brussels) and Babin, O.M.I. (Lyon). 
The subject matter of the talks was as follows: the teaching of the Bible 
on eternal life, viewed catechetically; an attempted synthesis of the re- 
vealed data; the contemporary mentality on God, the source of eternal 
life; presenting the notion of eternal life to children; heaven, purgatory 
and hell as proposed to adolescents. 

Throughout the week sessions were held on material that might be 
apt for presentation at the Ecumenical Council, through the two mem- 
bers and one consultor of the Commission charged with catechetical 
problems who were present. Great stress was put by those in attendance 
on the challenges posed by the need for an adequate adult catechesis 
through all mediums of instruction, and the need the clergy have for 
pastorally oriented courses in the sacred sciences — both in seminaries 
and afterwards. These must nonetheless safeguard the scientific char- 
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acter of theological studies. Special attention was given in the discussion 
to the absolute necessity of presenting a Christian synthesis of faith and 
practice — not just Christian “answers” — as the only way to go prop- 
erly armed against the variety of other syntheses youth and adults are 
having proposed to them. 

Perhaps the most important catechetical event in the U.S. this year 
has been the publication of the Eichstatt papers under the title Teaching 
All Nations. A Symposium on Modern Catechetics (data given in the 
bibliography below). There the full flavor of the talks on theory and 
practice in the missions and in the home countries, reported on in these 
pages in the December, 1960, issue, is available. One suggests particu- 
larly a familiarity with the presentations of Frs. Grasso, Biihlmann and 
Denis, and Bishops Elchinger, Weber (Ichowfu) and Hurley (Durban). 

Second in interest, but from many points of view more important to 
the instructor and student of catechetics, is the joint work of Canon G. 
Emmett Carter of St. Joseph’s Training College, Montreal, and Mr. 
William Reedy of the W. H. Sadlier Company, N.Y. It is entitled The 
Modern Challenge to Religious Education. The book is highly deriva- 
tive, by the authors’ own admission, but it serves as the very model of 
excellence in the pedagogy of faith it exists to promote. Many seminaries, 
houses of religious formation and catechetical centers are employing it 
as a text, and many more are likely to do so. 

A more enduring monument than either of the two mentioned above 
is Katechetisches Woérterbuch produced by Verlag Herder, Freiburg, 
this summer. It is remarkably complete as to persons, ideas and achieve- 
ments in the field during the past half-century. The historical articles go 
back to the New Testament period. 

The Centre National Catéchétique in Paris has deserted publication of 
its journal Documentation Catéchétique and in its place begun to put 
out an ambitious and good-looking journal of theory, Catéchése. The 
intention of the new magazine seems to be to fall somewhere between 
the high purposes of Lumen Vitae (indispensable to theoreticians but 
largely incomprehensible to teachers), and a magazine like Catéchistes 
or our own Catholic Educator. 

Activity in the U.S. this summer included sessions in modern cate- 
chetics at a variety of places, chiefly (in no particular order) Munde- 
lein College, Conception Abbey Seminary, the University of Notre 
Dame, the Catholic University of America, and Grailville, not to speak 
of numerous motherhouses, sister formation colleges and theologates. 
Father Joseph Goldbrunner, visiting at the Notre Dame faculty from 
his native Germany, subsequently gave sessions to entire diocesan 
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groups in Oklahoma and Texas. Father André Godin of Lumen Vitae 
Centre, Brussels, lectured at the Pius XII Catechetical Center, a Lumen 
Vitae affiliate, Monroe, Michigan. Canon Drinkwater gave seven eve- 
ning talks at the Catholic University of America, in his first visit to these 
shores, while the same institution (among others) entertained Fr. Marcel 
Van Caster, S.J., of Lumen Vitae and Chanoine Joseph Bournique of 
the Institut Supérieur Catéchétique, I’Institut Catholique de Paris. 

A final, recent meeting that needs reporting on was the Congres inter- 
national de Théologie pastorale held at the University of Fribourg (Swit- 
zerland), October 10-12. The theme was “Modern Pastoral Problems.” 
Fathers Delcuve, Grasso, Arnold and Brien gave papers on catechetical 
topics, Martimort on pastoral liturgy, Houtard on religious sociology, 
Mailhot (Montreal) on pastoral psychiatry and Bandas (St. Paul) on 
pastoral theology in the seminary. Msgr. G. Ceriani of the Lateran Uni- 
versity and Msgr. F. X. von Hornstein, rector of the University of 
Fribourg, were active in organizing the congress. Cardinal Marella, 
president of the Preparatory Commission for the Council on the gov- 
ernment of dioceses, gave a paper, and Cardinal Montini of Milan was 
likewise in attendance. Here again the effort was made to formulate 
certain specific pastoral needs for consideration by the Commission 
charged with examining catechetical effectiveness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The following bibliography of titles in modern catechetics may prove 
helpful to some of the many who are instructing in this subject on 


college or higher faculties. It omits all “series” of elementary and second- 
ary school textbooks produced in the U.S. for use in Catholic schools. 
This omission is not to be taken as an editorial judgment. The compiler 
can make available on request further bibliographies of a more special- 
ized nature on the history of catechizing. 


On the nature of the kerygma: 


Dodd, C. H. The Apostolic Preaching (2d ed.; New York, 1944). 

Grasso, Domenico. “Il kerigma e la predicazione,” Gregorianum, 41 
(1960), 424-50; “Evangelizzazione, Catechesi, Omilia,” ibid., 42 
(1961), 242-67. 

Hitz, Paul. L’annonce missionnaire de I’Evangile (Paris, 1954). 

Jungmann, J. A. Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung 
(Pustet, 1936); available in mimeographed form, abridged, as The 
Good News and Its Proclamation (East Asian Pastoral Institute, P. O. 
Box 1815, Manila, P.I.), $ .50. 
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. Handing On the Faith (New York, 1959), Appendices II and 
III, pp. 387-405. 
Rétif, A. “Qu’est-ce que le kérygme?” in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 
71 (1949), 910-22. 


Some popular summaries of the New Testament kerygma: 


Hofinger, Johannes. The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine (2d rev. 
ed.; Notre Dame, Ind., 1961). 
. Christocentric Survey of Christian Doctrine (East Asian Pas- 
toral Institute, supra.), $ .10. 
Ramsauer, Martin. Analysis of the Kerygmatic Approach (ibid.),$ .10; 
cf. Theology Digest, 8 (Spring, 1960), 122. 


Some doctrinal works centered on the “mystery of Christ”: 


Adam, Karl. Christ Our Brother (New York, 1932). 

Davis, Charles. Liturgy and Doctrine (New York, 1960). 

Durrwell, F. X. The Resurrection (New York, 1960). 

Marmion, Columba. Christ the Life of the Soul (St. Louis, 1919). 

Mersch, Emile. The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis, 1952), 
“In Christ,” 455-639. 


Some histories of catechetics: 
Boyer, André. “Catéchisme,” Catholicisme, 2 (Paris, 1949), 646 ff. 


Hofinger, Johannes. “In What Order Should Religious Truths Be 
Presented?” Lumen Vitae, 2 (1947), 719-46. This German-English 
summary of a Latin original gives complete data on the latter four 
articles, published in a Peking journal in 1940. 

Kreutzwald, Heinrich. Zur Geschichte des biblischen Unterrichts 
(Freiburg, 1957). 

Lentner, L., Fischer, H., Biirkli, F., (eds.) Katechetisches Wérterbuch 
(Freiburg, 1961). The entries in this one-volume dictionary on the 
history of catechetics and its progress in the various countries of the 
world are extremely helpful. 

Mangenot, E. “Catéchisme,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 2 
(Paris, 1905), 1895-1906. 

Padberg, Rudolf. Erasmus als Katechet (Freiburg, 1956). 

Slovan, G. S. (ed.) Shaping the Christian Message (New York, 1958), 
3-127. 

. “Roman Catholic Religious Education,” in Religious Education 
(ed. Marvin J. Taylor: New York, 1960), 346-409. 
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Some works on the act of faith in catechizing: 
Arnold, F. X. Dienst am Glauben (Freiburg, 1948). 
. Glaubensverkiindigung und Glaubensgemeinschaft (Diissel- 
dorf, 1955). 
. “The Act of Faith, A Personal Commitment,” Lumen Vitae, 
5 (Apr.—Sept., 1950), 251-55. 
Barrosse, Thomas, “Christianity: Mystery of Love,” Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, 20 (Apr., 1958), 137-72. 
. “The Relationship of Love to Faith in St. John,” Theological 
Studies, 18 (Dec., 1957), 538-59. 
Coudreau, Frangois. “Introduction to a Pedagogy of Faith,” in Shaping 
the Christian Message (New York, 1958), 131-49. 
Davis, H. Francis. “Unless You Believe,” The Month, 17 (May, 1957), 
325-32. 
Joly, Eugene. What Is Faith? (tr. Illtyd Trethowan; New York, 1958) 
Mouroux, Jean. The Christian Experience (New York, 1954). 
. I Believe (New York, 1960). 


Some titles on the Bible and catechetics: 

Bea, Augustine. “The Pastoral Value of the Word of God in Sacred 
Liturgy,” in The Assisi Papers (Collegeville, Minn., 1957), 74-90. 

Bergmann-Karrer-Guardini. Katholische Schulbibel (Miinchen, 1958). 

Beron, Richard. With the Bible through the Church Year (New 
York, 1953). 

Bible Lessons, Teacher’s Manual. Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart (Baltimore 4, Md., 1960). 

Colomb, J. “Emploi de la Bible dans la pédagogie de la foi,” Catéchése, 
1 (Apr., 1961), 257-77. 

Coudreau, Francois. “The Bible and the Liturgy in Catechetics,” in 
The Liturgy and the Word of God (Collegeville, Minn., 1959), 
99-118. 

Dannemiller, Lawrence. Reading the Word of God (Baltimore, 1960). 

Ecker, Jakob. Katholische Schulbibel (Diisseldorf, 1957; 1st ed. 1917). 
Psalms tr. by R. Guardini. 

Elchinger, Arthur. “The Bible and Catechesis,” in Teaching All Nations, 
papers delivered at the International Study Week on Mission Cate- 
chetics, Eichstatt, 1960 (New York, 1960), 137-52. 

and J. Dheilly. Lectures Bibliques, “L’Histoire du Salut” (Col- 
mar & Paris, 1951; 115th thousand). A child’s school bible, as are 
Fargues, Grelot and Kramer below. 
Fargues, Marie. Sacred History, The Old Testament (London, 1961). 
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Gelin, A. The Religion of Israel (New York, 1959). 

Grelot, Pierre. Pages Bibliques (2d ed.; Paris, 1957). 

. “Connaissance de la Bible,” Catéchése, 1 (Apr., 1961), 
225-56. 

Hillmann, W. (text) and Griiger, J. (illustrations). Children’s Bible 
(Baltimore, and Collegeville, Minn., 1959). 

Jungmann, J. A. “Bible History,” in Handing on the Faith (New York, 
1959), 103-14. 

Kramer, Karl. Gott unser Heil, nach dem Zeugnis der Bibel. Altes 
Testament. (3d ed.; Freiburg, 1961); Geschichtstafel zur biblischen 
Zeitgeschichte Alten und Neuen Testaments (2d ed.; Freiburg, 1960). 

Lupton, Daniel. Guide to Reading the Bible, I and II (720 N. Rush St., 
Chicago, 1959, 1960). 

Monks of Maredsous. Guide to the Bible (Springfield, Ill., 1953). 


Some titles on liturgy and catechetics: 


Athill, Mother Emmanuel. Teaching Liturgy in Schools (Fides, Notre 
Dame, 1958). 
Hofinger, J., Kellner, J. et al. Worship: The Life of the Missions (Notre 
Dame, 1958). 
(ed.) Liturgy in the Missions (New York, 1959). 
Jungmann, J. A. The Mass of the Roman Rite (ed..C. K. Riepe; New 
York, 1959). 
. The Early Liturgy (Notre Dame, 1959). 
Martimort, A. G. Les Signes de la Nouvelle Alliance (Paris, 1959). 
Reinhold, H. A. The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy (New 
York, 1958). 
. Bringing the Mass to the People (Baltimore, 1960). 
. Dynamics of the Liturgy (New York, 1961). 
Rousseau, Olivier. The Progress of the Liturgy (Westminster, Md., 
1951). 


Some catechisms and works on teaching catechism: 

A Catholic Catechism 1. 1. The Good News of the Kingdom of God. 
2. Our Life with the Church. 3. We Are Children of God. (New 
York, 1961). Illustrated by Richard Seewald. $ .50 each. This is a 
catechism produced by an Indian catechist and revised up to 60% 
by a team of U.S. catechists. It has no material in common with the 
expository portions of what has heretofore been known as A Catholic 
Catechism. 
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A Catholic Catechism 2. 1. Of God and Our Redemption. 2. Of the 
Church and the Sacraments. 3. Of Life in Accordance with God’s 
Commands; The Four Last Things (ibid.). Illustrated by Albert Burk- 
art. $ .75 each. (1st U.S., one-vol. ed. 1959; now available in one-vol. 
with illustrations, $2). This is the catechism produced for use in the 
dioceses of Germany at the direction of the German bishops. 

Colomb, Joseph. 1. Parlez, Seigneur! (7-9) 2. Dieu Parmi Nous (9-11) 
3. Avec le Christ Jésus (11-13). With teachers’ guides. (2d rev. ed.; 
Lyon, 1960). 

. Aux Sources du catéchisme. I. Au temps de l’Avent: la Prom- 
esse (1946). II. De Noél a Paques: la Vie de Jésus (1947). III. De 
Paques a l’Avent: le Christ Glorieux et I’Histoire de l’Eglise (1948) 
(3d ed.; Tournai). 

. La Doctrine de vie au catéchisme. I. Vie nouvelle et nouveau 
royaume (1952). II. Combat spirituelle et soucis de Il’Eglise (1953). III. 
Portrait du Chrétien et loi de charité (1954) (ibid.). The above two 
theoretical works provide a complete course of formation for cate- 
chists, and are directly related to the first and fourth titles of P. 
Colomb in this list. 

. Le Souffle de Esprit. 1. Dans l’Eglise du Christ (1959). 2. 
Histoire de l’Eglise (1960) (ibid.). A high school textbook with 
teacher manuals. 

. “The Inner Milieu of the Catechism Course,” Lumen Vitae, 
5 (Apr.—Sept., 1950), 351-59. 

Davis, Charles. “Theology and the Seminary,” Clergy Review, 42 (Dec., 
1957), 705-13. 

Delcuve, Georges. “The Catechetical Movement in France. The Recent 
Statement by the Episcopal Commission on Religious Teaching,” 
Lumen Vitae, 12 (Oct.—Dec., 1957), 671-702. 

Drinkwater, Francis H. Telling the Good News (London, 1960), 
138-58. 

Favreau, J. et al. (une équipe des prétres de Poitiers) Le Sel de la Terre 
(Paris, 1961). These are separate leaflets, of which two sets have 
appeared. 

Goldbrunner, Josef. Teaching the Catholic Catechism, with the Religion 
Workbook. 3 vols. (New York, 1959-61). 

. Teaching the Sacraments (New York, 1961). 

Hofinger, J. and Howell, C. (eds.) Teaching All Nations. A Symposium 
on Modern Catechetics (New York, 1961). 

Maria de la Cruz, Sister, and Mary Richard, Sister. On Our Way Series. 
1. With Christ to the Father (1958). 2. Christ’s Life in Us (1959). 
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3. Christ Our Savior (1959). 4. Christ Leads the Way (1960). With 
teachers’ manuals. Book 5 promised for autumn, 1961 (New York). 

Ramsauer, Martin. The Qualities and Achievement of a Good Catechist 
(East Asian Pastoral Institute, supra), $ .10. 

Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart. Religion Lessons for Catho- 
lic Living. Eighth grade, The Sacraments (1001 W. Joppa Road, 
Baltimore 4, Md.). 

Sisters, Servants of the I. H. M. We Are Children of the Church 
(Collegeville, Minn., 1960). 

Sloyan, Gerard S. “Seminaries in America,” The Commonweal (Oct. 
7, 1960). 


Two books on illustrations in catechisms (filled with pictures; no need 
to know German): 
Pesch, Christian. Das Bild in der katechetischen Unterweisung (Diissel- 


dorf, 1957). 
Schreyer, Lothar. Schaubuch zum Katechismus, eine Bildverkiindigung 


(Freiburg, 1957). 


Some works on the office of the religion teacher: 


Carter, G. Emmett. The Modern Challenge to Religious Education, 
“The Teacher of Religion” (New York, 1961), 333-61. 

Colomb, Joseph. Pour un catéchisme efficace (2 vols.; Paris, 1948). 

Congar, Y. M. J. Lay People in the Church, “The Laity and the Church's 


Prophetical Function” (Westminster, Md., 1957), 258-308. 

Fournier, Norbert. Exigences actuelles de la catéchése (Les Clercs de 
Saint-Viateur, 5199 rue Saint-Dominique, Montréal, 1960), 119-39. 

Heimerl, Hans. Laien im Dienst der Verkiindigung (Wien, 1958). 

Mersch, Emile. “The Teacher of Religion, His Interior Life, His Teach- 
ing,” Lumen Vitae, 13 (Jan.—Mar., 1958), 19-32. 

Merlaud, André.Jalons pour une pastorale de l’'enfance (Paris, 1957). 

Oraison, Marc. Love or Constraint? (New York, 1959). 

Philips, Gerard. The Role of the Laity in the Church, “The Laity and 
the Magisterium” (Fides, Notre Dame, 1955), 70-82. 

Pratique du catéchisme, La. Plan de travail pour former les catéchistes. 
Supplément a La Documentation Catéchistique (Paris, July, 1960). 

Ryan, Mary Perkins. Perspective for Renewal (Collegeville, Minn., 
1960), 73-81. 


Some catechetical periodicals (asterisked items not professedly catechet- 
ical, but of consistent interest to the catechist) : 
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Bulletin, Grail Council of Religious Education (Grailville, Loveland, 
O.), $1 per year. 

Catéchése. Centre Nationale de |’Enseignement Religieux (19, rue de 
Varenne, Paris 7e), 13 NF ($4) per year, 4 issues. 

Catéchistes. Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes (78, rue de Sévres, Paris 7e), 
9 NF ($2) per year, 4 issues. 

*Clergy Monthly, The. Catholic Press (Ranchi, Bihar, India), $2.50 
per year, 12 issues. 

*Clergy Review, The. (14 Howick Place, London SW. 1), $5.60 per 
year, 12 issues. 

Guide. Paulist Institute for Religious Research (411 W. 59 St., New 
York 19), $1, 10 issues. 

Katechetische Blatter. Deutscher Katechetenverein (Késel-Verlag, Kai- 
ser Ludwigs-Platz 6, Miinchen 15), 15 DM ($3.60) per year, 12 
issues. 

Lumen Vitae. International Centre for Studies in Religious Education 
(184 rue Washington, Brussels), $6 per year, 4 issues. 

Lumiére et Vie. Péres Dominicains (2, Place Gailleton, Lyon), 18 NF 
($5) per year, 4 issues. 

Our Apostolate. De la Salle College (Castle Hill, N.S.W., Australia), 
10/ ($1.50) per year, 3 issues. 

Religious Education. The Religious Education Association (545 W. 
111th St., New York 25), $5 per year, 6 issues. 

Sinite. Estudios Lasalianos (Tejares, Salamanca, Spain), 80 pesetas 
($2.50), 4 issues. 


Sower, The. National Catechetical Centre (11 Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, W.1) 8/ ($1.12) per year, 4 issues. 
*Theology Digest. St. Mary’s College (St. Marys, Kansas), $2 per year, 
3 issues. 
*Worship, St. John’s Abbey (Collegeville, Minn.) $4 per year, 10 issues. 
Gerard S. Sloyan 


LITURGICAL ae 
UR Authors: — Very Rev. 


Vincent Vasey, S.M., is rector of the International Marianist Seminary 
at Fribourg, Switzerland. — Rev. Eamonn O’Doherty is professor of 
Scripture at St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton, Mass. — Sister 
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Laurentia Digges, C.S.J., professor of literature at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Los Angeles, won the Thomas More-Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
prize three years ago for her book on the liturgy, Transfigured World. — 
Rev. Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., our Scripture section editor, is professor 
of Scripture at the Passionist Seminary in Louisville. — Rev. Frederick 
R. McManus of The Catholic University of America, author, editor, 
professor, and consultant of the Pontifical Liturgical Commission pre- 
paring for the Council, was elected to his third term as president of the 
Liturgical Conference at the Oklahoma City Week in August. — Rev. 
Gerard S. Sloyan, head of the religious education department at The 
Catholic University of America, edited Shaping the Christian Message 
and contributes frequently to professional catechetical journals. 


Our cover design. During the closing weeks of the liturgical year our 
thoughts turn as it were by instinct to St. John’s vision of the heavenly 
liturgy and of the final consummation, as described in the Apocalypse. 
The cover design was inspired by the final chapter (22), in which the 
seer depicts in symbolical language the glorious and eternal reign of 
the Trinity: “the river of the water of life (the Holy Spirit: cf. John 
4:14; 7:38-39; Apoc 21:6) coming forth from the throne of God and 
of the Lamb.” 


The latest news on the Collectio Rituum front is the publication, by 
November 15, of the Practical Handbook of Rites, Blessings and Prayers. 
Compiled under the direction and carrying the Imprimatur of the late 


Most Rev. William O. Brady, archbishop of St. Paul, who was a member 
of the episcopal committee charged with the issue of the Collectio, the 
Handbook, according to the title page, is composed “for the convenience 
of the clergy from the new Collectio Rituum, the Roman Ritual, Indults 
of the Holy See, Decisions of the Bishops, and Established Parish Cus- 
toms in the United States.” 

In his Introduction, Archbishop Brady wrote: “This Handbook con- 
tains the new Collectio Rituum of 1961, in full, except for those sections 
that indicate rites to be performed by bishops. We have reproduced this 
new Collectio Rituum since we wish our clergy to have at hand, without 
delay, the latest and the only forms for the administration of the sacra- 
ments in which the English language may be used in the United States. 
In planning this book, however, we realized that our priests need more 
than is contained in the new Collectio. So we have added various Latin 
formulae for easy reference, certain sacristy or altar prayers that have 
a long history of use in the Church and other rites and prayers that the 
clergy will, undoubtedly, be glad to find in one place.” 
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Though not intended as a substitute for the complete Roman Ritual, 
the Handbook will be welcomed as a “handy manual . . . in which the 
busy parish priest can find quickly the various prayer formulae most 
often used in administering to the people”: sacraments, blessings, fu- 
neral rites (including Matins and Lauds of the Office for the Dead), and 
an ample collection of “prayers and devotions frequently used in 
churches and chapels.” 

Printed in black and red, cloth bound with red edges, of small-breviary 
size, the book adds up to 425 pages, and will sell for $6.00. Its publica- 
tion by the North Central Publishing Co. of St. Paul (who are also the 
printers of WoRsHIP) is guarantee of a handsome typographical job. The 
Liturgical Press has undertaken the book’s distribution and sale. 


RESPONSES 


DIOCESAN CALENDARS 
Why do new editions of the Roman Breviary omit the offices of particular 
feasts proper to the United States? 

The reason for the omission is simple. The respective ecclesiastical 
authorities must submit all such liturgical texts to the Congregation of 
Rites for approval, according to an instruction issued by that Congrega- 
tion on February 14, 1961. Until the particular calendars and the formu- 


laries for Masses and offices have been examined and approved, it is of 
course useless for publishers to print the old versions. 

When the new code of rubrics was issued in July of 1960, the Holy 
Father commanded: “Let all whom it may concern see that, as soon as 
possible, calendars and propers — diocesan or religious — are brought 
into conformity with the norm and spirit of the new redaction of the 
rubrics and calendar, and have them approved by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion Rites.” At the same time, in a declaration issued on July 26, 1960, 
the Congregation promised to issue norms for particular calendars and 
stated, as an interim measure, that particular feasts would. be retained 
as found in the existing particular calendars. Seven months later the in- 
struction referred to above appeared. 

It thus becomes necessary for local Ordinaries and for religious Or- 
dinaries who are concerned to see to the revision and correction of 
calendars and propers so that they will conform to the letter and the spirit 
of the new code of rubrics. These calendars and propers must then be 
submitted to the Holy See in triplicate, with reasons for any changes 
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and with an indication of what texts are new, what texts had been pre- 
viously approved. 

In the concrete, the diocesan calendar includes, according to the new 
code of rubrics: 1) the feasts pertaining to the territory of which it is 
a part — the entire nation, the region, the ecclesiastical or civil province; 
and 2) the feasts pertaining to the entire diocese itself. 

1) With regard to the first group of feasts, the dioceses of the United 
States have a number of such observances in common — in addition to 
any feasts that may be celebrated throughout one or more provinces, etc. 
All of these feasts are celebrated in this country in virtue of various 
apostolic indults: St. Francis Xavier Cabrini (December 22), St. Isidore 
the Farmer (March 22), St. Peter Claver (September 9), SS. Isaac 
Jogues, Jean de Brébeuf, and Companions—the North American 
martyrs (September 26). The new code of rubrics has in effect sup- 
pressed the full celebration of the first two of these feasts on the days 
assigned, but the ultimate disposition of the four feasts (or any other 
feasts to be celebrated throughout this country) depends upon the action 
of the body of bishops and upon the approval of the Holy See. 

The only patronal feast celebrated throughout all the dioceses of the 
United States is December 8, the feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
Since this is also a class I feast in the universal calendar of the Church, 
no special change is made in the calendar of this country. (There is a 
fifth feast observed by indult throughout the territory of the United 
States — the Blessed Martyrs of Uganda, on June 3 — but this is limited 
to churches, schools, convents, seminaries, and other institutes devoted 
to the spiritual and temporal welfare of Negroes.) 

2) The individual diocesan calendar also includes feasts celebrated 
throughout the territory of the diocese — and these formularies for 
Mass and office must be newly submitted to the Congregation of Rites. 

The feasts proper to each diocese are: the feast of the principal patron 
(if any has been chosen and confirmed by the Holy See) — class I; the 
feast of the anniversary of the dedication of the cathedral church — 
class I; the feast of the secondary patron, if any — class II; the feasts 
of certain saints or blessed who have a special relationship to the diocese 
— class II or III or simply a commemoration. (The feast of the titular 
of the cathedral church is no longer celebrated throughout the diocese, 
but only in the cathedral itself.) 

In addition, the individual diocese may have feasts which are observed 
by reason of an indult from the Holy See. All of these too must be re- 
examined and must obtain new approval from the Congregation of Rites. 

In the light of all this, it should be clear that publishers are not at 
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liberty to propose or offer liturgical texts for local feasts until the respec- 
tive ecclesiastical authorities have secured approval from the Holy See. 
This explains the omission of such texts from the new breviaries. 

The instruction on this matter from the Sacred Congregation includes 
65 sections, intended to guide Ordinaries in the correction of particular 
calendars. Some basic and important principles are laid down: the proper 
of the season, in which the whole mystery of redemption is celebrated, 
takes precedence over other offices and Masses; the chief feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints observed throughout the Church 
are to be preferred to particular or local feasts; particular feasts should 
be celebrated according to their real significance; calendars should be 
formulated on the basis of simplicity, right order, and pastoral care 
(no. 1). 

More specifically, the instruction of February 14 urges the limitation 
of feasts observed by indult (no. 6) and insists that there be a genuine 
relationship of the saint to the territory where the feast is celebrated (no. 
7-8). In general, only a single feast of a given saint or mystery is per- 
mitted (no. 11) and recurring celebrations of a feast (e.g., on one day 
each month) are suppressed (no. 12). So far as possible, feasts conceded 
by indult should be of class III (no. 17) and two recommendations are 
made to reduce the number of particular feasts: the use of a commemora- 
tion instead of a full festal observance (no. 19) and the restriction of the 
celebration to the precise place where it is pertinent (no. 20). Many local 
feasts of “devotion” have been suppressed — for example, the many 
feasts related to our Lord’s passion, feasts of several virtues of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, etc. (no. 32). There is, moreover, the greatest insistence 
upon historical accuracy in the texts of Masses and offices and upon 
brevity and soberness in the lessons of the office. Finally, existing 
privileges and indults, even though in harmony with the new code of 
rubrics, must be submitted to the Congregation of Rites for examination 
(no. 61); at least in the case of votive Masses, such privileges will be 
granted in the future under stricter conditions (no. 65). 

If these principles and norms are firmly observed, the unwieldy ac- 
cumulation of particular feasts in some countries or diocese may be 
corrected and the primacy of Sundays and the festal celebrations in 
honor of the mysteries of Christ may be maintained. This only points 
the way to the needed correction of the universal calendar which, in spite 
of the important steps taken by Pope John last year, still includes many 
feasts of saints whose cult is confined to particular countries or indi- 
vidual religious institutes and who are barely known by name through- 
out the church. 
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PRAYER OF THE FAITHFUL 
Is it desirable to introduce, during the period of the offertory at low 
Mass, a brief litany or other prayer for various intentions? 

Yes. The purpose is to complete the liturgy of God’s Word with a 
kind of “prayer of the faithful,” whether recited or sung. 

The question is occasioned by the successful use of a brief litany 
adapted from the Byzantine Liturgy at the two low Masses of the 1961 
Liturgical Week in Oklahoma City. The invocations were sung by the 
choir and the people made the response (“Lord, have mercy”); the 
litany was concluded just before the secret prayer. 

The legitimacy of such common song or recited prayer at low Mass 
is evident from the September 1958 Instruction of the Congregation of 
Rites, which encouraged the practice: “But if besides this direct liturgical 
participation [i.e., by congregational recitation of the Latin text of the 
Roman Missal] the faithful wish to add certain prayers or popular hymns 
according to local custom, this can be done also in the vernacular” (no. 
14b); “A second form of participation is when the faithful take part 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice by uniting their voices in common prayers 
and songs” (no. 30). 

These statements only reaffirm the teaching of Pope Pius XII in his 
encyclical on sacred music. Urging the use of vernacular singing at low 
Mass, the pope explained that hymns in the language of the people “can 
be a powerful aid in keeping the faithful from attending the holy sacrifice 
like dumb and idle spectators. They can help to make the faithful ac- 
company the sacred services both mentally and vocally and to join their 
piety to the prayers of the priest. This happens when these hymns are 
properly adapted to the individual parts of the Mass, as We rejoice to 
know is being done in many parts of the Catholic world” (December 
25, 1955). 

But are prayers in the form of petitions for the several needs of the 
Church appropriate to this particular part of the Mass? They are cer- 
tainly suitable if they are conceived in relation to the service of the Word 
of God, as concluding the readings and homily. Prayer of this kind cor- 
responds to the pattern of scriptural lessons followed by psalmody (in the 
case of Mass, the gradual, alleluia verse, etc.) and completed by common 
prayer. It reflects the spirit of the “general prayer of the Church” which 
practically disappeared from the Roman rite toward the end of the fifth 
century, except for the Good Friday service. Jungmann gives an excel- 
lent summary of the meaning and history of this important prayer of 
the faithful in The Mass of the Roman Rite, (1, 480-490; one-volume 
edition, pp. 304-310). 
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It may be objected that prayers for the Church, for the clergy and 
faithful, for the needs of the faithful, for separated brothers, and the 
like, do not fit in with the offertory act — and the proposal recommended 
here is that the litany or other prayer for various purposes should ac- 
company the silent prayers of the priest during the offertory of low 
Mass. This is not, however, a serious problem, since the attention of the 
people is sufficiently directed to the preparation of the bread and wine 
for the sacrifice if they follow the secret prayer. The offertory may be 
accompanied by the singing of a psalm or a hymn of general character 
or by prayer for various intentions, as suggested here. Positively, it is 
important that the faithful be given some occasion during Mass for 
prayer of this kind, especially if the intentions or petitions are related 
to their needs and the needs of their community. 

The form of such prayer is in no way specified; it is a kind of non- 
direct participation. If it is merely recited, the leader or commentator 
leads the recitation by the people; if it is sung, the people may be led 
by the choir or by one or two chanters or by the leader or commentator 
himself. 

The obvious and authentic exemplar of such prayer is found in the 
Good Friday prayer of the faithful, intended for this very purpose. But 
the solemn and lengthy prayers of Good Friday could hardly fit into 
the ordinary pattern of the present-day low Mass. Moreover, it is not 
suitable that a priest other than the celebrant or a lay commentator em- 
ploy the collect form of prayer during holy Mass; this pertains properly 
to the presiding celebrant alone. 

For this reason and because of its ease and popular character the 
litany form of prayer has been introduced in many places. Although 
it has the disadvantage of duplicating the Kyrie somewhat, it is recom- 
mended for lively and thoughtful participation by the people. 

There are various sources of approved texts which may be used, for 
example: 

1) The ordinary Roman litany of the saints, of which the petitions 
in the second part are most suitable. The number of invocations chosen 
depends on the time available; more may be used if they are only recited. 

2) Litanies from Byzantine usage. English versions are available in 
Byzantine Liturgy, Complete Text with Music in English (ed. A. P. 
Mohrbacher; New York: Russian Center, Fordham University, 1958) 
and in the Parish Mass Book (Diocese of Marquette edition; Cincinnati: 
World Library of Sacred Music). The version sung at the 1961 Liturgical 
Week was based on one used at St. Richard’s Church, Richfield, Minne- 
sota. The singing of the responses to the Roman rite litany (above) is 
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perhaps easier for the faithful, but the Byzantine litanies can certainly 
be recommended. The texts may be easily adapted to specific needs, as 
may the following: 

3) H. A. Reinhold gives a version of such a litany, translated from the 
work of Balthasar Fischer, in Bringing the Mass to the People, pp. 56- 
58. The sample text is for Passiontide and is somewhat long if used 
during the offertory, but it may be adapted without difficulty. There is 
no music provided for this litany and for the next two texts, but all may 
be recommended for recitation. 

4) In the one-volume edition of Jungmann’s Mass of the Roman Rite, 
revised by C. K. Riepe, an English translation of the deprecatio of Pope 
Gelasius (492-496) is given on pp. 224-226. This is intended as a usable 
English rendition; there are eighteen invocations or petitions, each with 
a simple response by the people. 

5) J. Kellner gives a text, called “The General Prayer,” in his article 
in Worship: The Life of the Missions, edited by J. Hofinger, pp. 60-61. 

What has been said so far refers exclusively to the introduction of 
some kind of prayer of the faithful at low Mass without interfering 
with the existing structure of the Mass and without interrupting or de- 
laying the rite in any way. It is simply another form and an excellent 
form of common recitation or singing in the language of the people at 
low Mass. There is, however, a second possibility along the same lines 
which should be considered by bishops and their liturgical commissions. 

In many parts of the United States, as in other countries, a longstand- 
ing custom exists of reciting vernacular prayers during all Masses, in- 
cluding sung and solemn Masses, on Sundays and perhaps on holydays. 
These prayers, principally for the dead, are led by the celebrating priest 
or by the preacher after the gospel and after the announcement of the 
names of those to be prayed for, etc. The form varies; commonly an 
Our Father and Hail Mary are followed by versicles for the dead. In 
addition to the intention of praying for the dead, especially those who 
have died within the preceding week, the prayers are often for the sick 
of the parish whose names are announced, for benefactors, etc. At 
times, too, local Ordinaries direct the addition of another prayer formula 
at this point of Mass in view of some special need, for example, a prayer 
for peace or for vocations. 

Where this custom is in force, it should not be neglected. It corres- 
ponds, however roughly or imperfectly, with the nature of the general 
prayer of the faithful at the end of the liturgy of the Word of God. 

What is desirable now is that these prayers at parish Masses should 
be studied and reworked into a more satisfactory pattern. Since the 
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prayers are not “liturgical” in the strict sense, they fall within the author- 
ity of the local Ordinary (canon 1259, §1; S.R.C., instruction, Septem- 
ber 3, 1958, no. 12). As the Holy See has indicated in another but 
similar connection, the introduction of changes in usages which are 
customary in his diocese pertains to the bishop (S.R.C., July 8, 1959; 
see WORSHIP, XXXV [December, 1960], 58). 

Bishops and their diocesan commissions may therefore consider the 
correction and improvement of the prayers customarily said after the 
gospel. For one thing, they might well be postponed until after the ser- 
mon or homily, in order to complete the entire service of God’s Word. 
They might be changed to the litany form of the texts suggested above 
or, since they are led by the celebrant himself, include a brief collect. 
The theme and content of such prayers should be evident from the 
suggestions already made; the Good Friday prayers alone provide more 
than enough material. The inclusion of specific prayer for the dead of the 
parish is also an important part of the traditional usage. 

There are thus two possibilities: some kind of prayer of the Church 
for various needs and purposes added during the offertory of low Mass 
for the congregation to say or sing; or the same kind of prayer used at 
all parish Masses on Sunday as a development of and as a substitute 
for the customary English prayers after the gospel. In any event it is 
most desirable that the faithful should have a part in the expression of 
the Church’s general petitions at the principal gathering of the parish 
community for sacred worship. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“BUILDING THE PARISH” 

To the Editor: — In his article on “Building the Parish” in the August- 
September issue, Fr. Geaney says that the basic problem in the liturgical 
revival is “the establishment of Christian community.” And he urges 
that, the tight-knit village or racial group parish having broken down, 
we should search out existing or potential “sociological bases for liturgi- 
cally oriented communities.” 
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May I venture to disagree with Fr. Geaney both as to the basic prob- 
lem and as to the desirability of such a method of trying to foster “litur- 
gically oriented communities.” 

It seems to me that the real problem is not that American Catholics 
are “individualistic” as opposed to “social-minded” in their approach to 
religion, but rather that they have, too generally, a dull, utilitarian, senti- 
mental and sectarian idea of the Christian life. They are not interested 
in it; they have little or no idea that it is even meant to be interesting; 
they do not know it is a life, meant by its nature to be the absorbing 
focus, the radiant heart of all their living. If they are interested in some 
aspect of religion, it is usually in some “fringe benefit” or sensational 
“extra,” not the essentials. And the main immediate cause of this mental- 
ity is the way in which Christian truth and the Christian life have been 
presented — in instruction, in sermons, in missions and retreats, in reli- 
gious “literature,” “art,” music. 

As Fr. Louis Bouyer says in his chapter on “The Word of God Lives 
in the Liturgy” in The Liturgy and the Word of God: “Undoubtedly it 
was always the revealed truth that was taught to the faithful. But it had 
carefully been stripped bare of everything that characterizes its presenta- 
tion in the documents of revelation themselves and in its traditional 
exposition by the liturgy. It had been carefully taken apart and put 
together again as a metaphysico-moral system; then — no doubt because 
the sickly and unattractive aspect it now wore seemed vaguely frighten- 
ing — it was dressed up with ‘literature’ and adorned with a make-up 
of sentimentality so as to attract the educated without losing the masses.” 

Unhappily, in spite of the efforts already made and under way, this 
description still applies to what the vast majority of American Catholics 
hear, read, see of their faith. And so the major problem in the revitaliza- 
tion of Christian worship and Christian life is: How can we remove 
the existing obstacles, however venerable they may be (here, precisely, 
is the urgent importance of questions concerning the language and form 
of the liturgy) to the truly traditional method of presenting the faith — 
God’s own way, as laid out in Scripture, the liturgy and traditional 
Christian catechesis? How can we allow the Incarnate Word once more 
to proclaim Himself in His Church in His own way — through His in- 
spired word given us in worthy translations, through the liturgy made 
evidently the “public work of the Mystical Body of Christ,” through 
instruction once more docile to God's scriptural and sacramental 
methods of communicating with men, once more transparent, trans- 
mitting the Word of life so that it may reach and transform human 
minds and hearts? How can we open our own and help others to open 
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their minds and hearts to receive and keep this Word? In our times, the 
Bread of the Eucharist has once more been made available to the “ordi- 
nary” faithful. But they will continue to be spiritually undernourished, 
devitalized, half-alive, until the complementary nourishment willed and 
provided by God, the “Bread of the Word,” is once more made fully 
available to them in the “house of holy Church.” 

In solving this problem we shall also solve the problem of the “estab- 
lishment of Christian community” in the sense in which Fr. Geaney uses 
the term in his article. For this, as Fr. Geaney’s own examples indicate, 
flows from a Christian community of interests —the vital concern of 
Christian persons with the communio sanctorum — their common shar- 
ing as the “holy ones” in the “holy things”: the infinite riches of Christ 
given us in the Church here on earth and in heaven, their desire to 
share these riches with others. 

But trying to solve the problem of “Christian community” by looking 
for new “sociological bases” would seem to be, not progress, but retro- 
gression. It is certainly true that Christian life and “community” must 
be manifested on the sociological level of daily life and practical charity 
or become sterile and ultimately dead. It is true that, like the disciples 
at Emmaus, we recognize the presence of Christ, not by hearing His 
word only, but by hearing and doing it. It is true that only by “doing 
the Truth in love” do we “grow up in all things in Him who is our 
head” — and this “doing” must gradually permeate every level of our 
personal life and reach out into the life of our society. And it is true that 
all such “doing” is the witness to Christ that is to aid our neighbors to 
hear, recognize and welcome the Word of life as it may be proclaimed to 
them. 

But all this implies some degree of prior vital “hearing” of the Word, 
some living contact with the love of Christ. Everything that leads toward 
“Christian community” must somehow first have flowed from the “com- 
munity” of the most holy Trinity, communicated to men in Christ. Chris- 
tian living, Christian community cannot be based on interests and 
activities on the “sociological” level, though they must interact with 
them. 

But when a sociological grouping does become in fact the basis of 
any form of the Christian community — parish, diocese, the Church in 
any area — this fact inevitably conditions each person’s free acceptance 
of his Christian vocation. He may remain a Catholic because his family 
belong to such and such a racial or socio-economic group, not because 
he intends to lead the Christian life with the deepest conviction of his 
personality under the impulse of the Spirit. Or he may reject the Church 
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in his rejection of the particular group he identifies with it. Any such 
basis, moreover, obviously tends to exclude those who do not share in it; 
it effectively conceals the fact that in Christ there is “neither Jew nor 
Greek, slave nor free man,” and so hides Christ from those seeking 
Him. 

I think that Fr. Geaney has in mind the kind of interaction of Chris- 
tian and “sociological” interests mentioned above. But the distinction 
between fostering interaction starting from the Christian level and at- 
tempting to reach “Christian community” from the sociological level 
is a vital one. The spiritual and historical forces of our time seem to 
be working precisely toward freeing the Church from her past identi- 
fication with one or another particular culture, form of society, racial 
or socio-economic group. The ideal, once more coming into view, is not 
that of some a-temporal Church artificially cut off from the “sociologi- 
cal” levels of human life. It is that of the members of the Church all 
over the world so vitally one in Christ in heart and mind that each 
local “Church” — the complete Christian community of clergy and laity 
gathered round their bishop — may carry out Christian life and worship 
in the idiom of its particular culture, each Christian in the idiom of his 
own life, and so proclaim Christ to others. 

But this will never come about until we all effectively hear the one 
Word through the Church, in our living of her life — receiving it not 
only in the levels above consciousness reached by the ex opere operato 
effect of the sacraments, but also in our human minds and hearts, to 


form us wholly to the image of Christ. Let us, then, not try in any way 
to reverse the trend of our times, but rather realize and foster what our 
times require: opening out, making fully available to the faithful the 
full Christian life God gives us in the Church in its own proper vitality 
and splendor, the splendor of Christ Himself. 

Goffstown, N. H. Mary Perkins Ryan 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SACRAMENTS. By Cecily Hastings. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1961. Pp. 217. Cloth, $3.50. 

This is an exceptionally good.example of fairly high-level popular 
theology. The first third of the book presents general sacramental doc- 
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trine; the remainder treats the individual sacraments. So modest a vol- 
ume on so wide a field might readily have lapsed into pushing trite 
terms about like pawns, but Miss Hastings rethinks her material with 
originality and vigor. The tone is set in the opening pages, which come 
to grips solidly with the body-soul relationship and the profoundly hu- 
man need for sacraments. The arrangement of parts is effective: in order 
to show the Eucharist as the goal and culmination of all sacramental 
life the author reserves it for her final chapter — and thereby keeps her 
best wine till last. One of the book’s most attractive features is its wide 
and perceptive use of the Old Testament. A volume like this could not 
be written without broad familiarity with scholarly work in sacramental 
theology, though the author wears her erudition with deceptive ease and 
grace. The chapter on the sacrament of penance is a good example. In 
a handful of pages she lightly skips through the complicated history of 
this sacrament and the endless contritionist-attritionist controversies, yet 
the basic ideas have been vividly brought home to the reader. A large 
part of Miss Hastings’ success lies in her delightful style: crisp, fresh, 
with never a wasted word. 

Two small] demurrers. I doubt the wisdom of printing in appendices 
over thirty pages of New Testament and early patristic texts. This ma- 
terial is generally available, and nothing in the book suggests the “iso- 
lated-text” approach. Many American readers will also regret Miss 
Hastings’ decision to use the Douai Bible. At one point she herself makes 
the remark (my nomination for the British understatement of the year) : 
“The archaism of the Douai translation is not very helpful here.” Aye 
aye, mum. 

St. Charles Seminary Francis B. Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 


COME, LET US WORSHIP. By Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. Benedictine 
Studies, 2. Helicon Press, Baltimore, Md. 1961. Pp. 180. Cloth, $4.50. 
Father Diekmann’s book is, with the exception of one chapter, a col- 
lection of talks given at Liturgical Weeks during the past twenty years. 
What is said and the manner in which it is said has been determined 
by the consistent aim of the educational program of these national 
meetings — to present the theological basis of the Church’s worship in 
terms understandable to the rank and file. The author has met this de- 
manding challenge with distinction. He has given us a work which is 
“popular” in the literal sense: that is, an exposition of theology for 
God’s holy people. From his deep study (the intensity of which is ob- 
vious from his scholarly sources) he has come to a thorough knowledge 
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of the truths by which men live, and these he has recast in most lucid, 
accurate, and stimulating terms. 

During the years, Fr. Diekmann has been called upon to speak on 
most of the fundamental points of liturgical theology and the resulting 
book is therefore a summary of the key doctrines of Christian living. 
It should have a wide audience. Those who still do not understand the 
reasons for the present liturgical effort in the Church and its theological 
basis have here a cogent answer to their question, “What is it all about?” 
Those who fear corporate spirituality as a threat to personal union with 
God, if they meditate on what is said here, will come to realize that 
“personal” is not identical with “individual.” As they think over the 
author’s comments on the history of Christian piety, the role of Christ 
in worship, the meaning of baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist in 
the life of the members of Christ, they may well have deep feelings of 
gratitude to the writer and to whomever brings him to their attention. 
Those who already have an interest in such matters will find on every 
page new insights into the mystery. 

Since the pieces composing this book were written over two decades, 
in some instances pertinent material which has appeared subsequently 
is missing. The most obvious example is the chapter on the Mass which 
was delivered three months prior to the publication of Mediator Dei. 
Some may question the decision not to revise the original but what 
seems much more significant is the accuracy of presentation without 
benefit of the later authentic interpretation. Again because of the nature 
of the work there are occasional references to Mass formulas which 
are no longer in use since the revision of the rubrics, such as those of 
octaves now suppressed. 

The reader will find himself wishing given points had been developed 
at greater length (the brevity is of course the result of the time limitation 
on the original talks) but this is a tribute to any speaker. There are repe- 
titions which a reworking would have avoided but that they are points 
which bear repeating is undeniable. The disappointment arising from the 
omission of the bibliography listed in the table of contents as on page 
177 is mitigated by the excellent index which starts on that page. 

Although evaluations will differ and the choice is difficult, the re- 
viewer thought the following most noteworthy because of their per- 
ception, originality and appositeness: “Popular Participation and the 
History of Christian Piety”; “Two Approaches to Understanding the 
Sacraments”; “The Marriage of Christ and the Church”; and “Mary, 
the Model of Our Worship.” 

To those throughout the world who have longed for a book from 
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this author, the words in a letter of Newman after the publication of the 
Apologia will seem most appropriate: “You were berating me for sev- 
eral years because I did not write. I never can write without a definite 
call. But when the real occasion came I succeeded.” 

St. John’s Seminary Rev. J. Richard Quinn 
Brighton, Mass. 


THE BLESSED TRINITY AND THE SACRAMENTS. By Taymans 
d’Eypernon, S. J. Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1961. Pp. 150. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

In 1947 Fr. d’Eypernon studied the central place of the Blessed Trinity 


in the whole of theology in his noteworthy Le Mystére Primordial. He 
proposed then to undertake a series of studies to show the intimate con- 
nection of each theological treatise with the life of the three divine 
Persons. The work on the sacraments in which the doctrine of the Trinity 
plays the part of a synthesizing principle, published in 1949 and now 
available in this English translation, was the first of these studies. Death 
cut short the project. 

The tract on the sacraments forms one of the most significant applica- 
tions of trinitarian faith, since Christian life is the life of the divine 
Persons communicated by grace to man through the medium of the 
redemptive Incarnation and its extension in the sacraments of the 
Church. The sacraments are an extension of the sanctifying power of 
the humanity of Christ; they prolong the redemptive action of the Word 
made flesh, in whom the Father and the Holy Spirit are active as well. 
It follows then that our salvation is in the strictest sense the work of the 
Blessed Trinity. Each sacrament, with its own proper grace, has as its 
purpose to bring man into greater conformity with the Son and through 
Him to a closer assimilation to the inner personal life of the three divine 
Persons. These general principles are applied in an orderly and inter- 
esting manner, from chapters 3 to 9, to the sacraments individually. The 
author presents a coherent view of the different sacraments in their re- 
lation to the mystery of the Trinity, showing that sacramental life is a 
created sharing in the trinitarian life. The general spirit of the book 
is happily characterized by a forthright realism with regard to the re- 
demptive Incarnation and, consequently, to sacramental theology. E.g., 
in the chapter on “The Sacraments as Acts of Christ,” the author writes: 
“Throughout the work of Redemption there operates a law which is veri- 
fied in all domains; we may call it the law of salvation (realized) through 
contact, contact of the Word of God with the sinful world through the 
Incarnation.” This is a well conceived book closely packed with theo- 
logical thought. Advances in some areas of sacramental theology have 
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been made since its first appearance, but the work with its essentially 
trinitarian view of the sacraments retains genuine value. 
St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


NOTES ON SOME CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE. By Mssgr. J. 
Lane. Revised and Enlarged Edition. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1961. Pp. Part I, 124; Part II, 164. Cloth, $3.50. 

Admittedly it is difficult to keep abreast of the various changes made 
in the rubrics within the last decade, and authors and publishers of books 
dealing with the rubrics face the possibility that some new decree may 
require even extensive changes during the process of publication. The 
preface to this Revised Edition (which is apparently the fourth edition, 
an indication that the first three editions were well received) states: “The 
present work was in the advanced stage of preparation when the new 
codification of the Rubrics was published on 15th August, 1960. The 
necessary changes have been made in the text to bring it into conformity 
with the new Decree. . . .” The dust jacket claims that “The present 
edition has been brought fully up to date in conformity with all the recent 
Decrees, particularly the Decrees Cum Nostra simplifying the rubrics of 
the Calendar and Maxima Redemptionis mysteria, reforming the rites 
of Holy Week.” 

To the non-specialist, this latter statement would mean that the book 
is fully up-to-date; even the specialist might forget that Cum Nostra was 
published on March 23, 1955 and became effective on January 1, 1956. 
This claim of the dust jacket is, therefore, misleading, as are also the 
claims that “a useful section has been added describing the rubrics of 
Pontifical Ceremonies for Holy Week,” and “there are now many clear 
line drawings to illustrate the rubrical directions. . . .” The directions 
for pontifical ceremonies are so brief as to be practically useless; three 
line drawings can hardly be classed as “many.” 

The claim of the preface, quoted above, is unfounded — the book is 
simply not in conformity with the decree of 1960. Numerous errors could 
be cited, but one example must suffice: in the general directions for 
Forty Hours, pages 135 to 138 of Part II, no account whatever is taken 
of Numbers 341, 343, 348-352 of the 1960 Code of Rubrics. There are 
several instances also of transposition of parts of the text, of inconsisten- 
cies in directives for different ministers for the same function, and of poor 
proof-reading. The present edition cannot be recommended in any 
way. The only recommendation that this reviewer can make is that the 
book be withdrawn from the market. 

St. John’s Abbey John Eidenschink, O.S.B. 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST. Moral Theology for Priests and Laity. Vol. I: 
General Moral Theology. By Bernard Hiring, C.SS.R. Translated by Edwin 
G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1961. Pp. xxx-615. 
Cloth, $8.50. 

That there is a genuine need for the revitalization of moral theology 
is much more apparent in Europe than in the United States. German 
theologians have been especially active in this matter of renewal, and 
the work of Fr. Haring represents an effort to meet the demands of 
both priests and laymen in this field. This work has enjoyed consider- 
able popularity and has been translated or adapted for editions in 
various languages. The present American translation is an adaption 
of the First Book of the large one-volume German original. 

Some preliminary remarks may be made about this American ver- 
sion. Father Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S., has kept more faithfully to the 
German text than did the French adaption, and this version thus repre- 
sents more faithfully Fr. Hiaring’s original. It is unfortunate that the 
footnotes are run together and follow not by pages or chapters but are 
printed at the end of the volume in a numbering which is arranged by 
parts. Reference to the notes is thus rendered tedious. Heterogeneous 
bibliographies are printed at the end of each part. The translator’s 
preface mentions that the “pages on abnormal psychology were com- 
pletely revised and are largely the work of Father Hunnefeld.” How- 
ever, these changes seem to have brought little improvement and suffer 
from the same defects of inadequacy which characterize the original. 
Apart from these differences, the American edition represents a gen- 
erally faithful and acceptable version of the original. 

Our principal concern, however, is with the substance of Hiring’s 
work: does it fulfil the need for a “new” moral theology? Hiring has 
excellent intentions: he seeks to take into account modern biblical re- 
search, the findings of (some) modern behavioral science and the reflec- 
tion of representative contemporary philosophical thought. There is 
no doubt about the sincerity of the author’s desire to present a moral 
theology organized and explained in a way calculated to meet the de- 
mands of the Catholic today. It may be said also that Haring has 
correctly selected the areas in relation to which necessary rethinking 
must be done. He has sought thus to employ the findings of biblical 
study in the general organization of his work as well as in the exposition 
of particular subjects, such as sin, law, and aspects of the virtues. The 
central theme is that of God’s call or challenge to man in Christ, and 
man’s positive response in a life of virtue, or his negative response in 
sin. The call-response theme is indeed scriptural, but is it a theme so 
central, so necessary that the revelation of God bearing on human 
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conduct demands to be explained in this context? Or, more funda- 
mentally, granting the biblical character of the theme, is it one which 
can serve as the basis for a properly theological treatment of the moral 
life? 

With these questions we touch upon the fundamental problem of 
Hiring’s work. Is it possible to construct an adequate theology on the 
basis of this theme as an organizing principle of intelligibility and under- 
standing? It seems that the answer must be in the negative, unless per- 
haps the theme itself is systematically exploited and developed with the 
aid of a genuine philosophy. If this latter point is contested, then, at 
least, a genuine biblical theology worked out along the scientific lines 
of contemporary biblical study is called for. If this is not done, there 
is the real danger that “biblical” themes will be merely scattered about, 
undeveloped, unexplained, unsystematic and serving more as decora- 
tion than as the basis of a genuine understanding. Haring does not seem 
to have avoided this pitfall. A central theme of biblical origin (with 
touches of Buber and other moderns) is used, but merely to rearrange 
parts of a theological whole—a whole developed in other contexts 
than that of the present work — and done in such a way as to add little 
but a veneer of scriptural inspiration which cannot hold together the 
disparate parts of the work. 

Neither the general arrangement of Haring’s work nor any of those 
parts introduced by scriptural references are worked out in such a way 
as to produce a genuine biblical work, much less one of proper theo- 
logical character. The work then does not give what could be called a 
proper biblical theology of the Christian life. But let us say that Haring 
did not wish to write a treatise on biblical theology, but merely to employ 
certain (vaguely) scriptural ideas to give a fresh and vital orientation 
to the usual (a far better word in this context than “traditional”) treat- 
ment of moral theology topics. There is certainly nothing in the least 
unorthodox about this, but the danger arises of a mere juxtaposition 
of a “biblical” idea with the usual manual treatment of a moral topic; 
and this does occur in Hiring’s work (e.g., section on conscience, etc.). 

Another but related sort of problem arises when the author seeks 
to rearrange parts of a traditional theological whole which have been 
worked out and given intelligibility within that whole. This problem 
arises when the author takes somewhat reworked pieces of the Thomistic 
Summa and puts them into new contexts surrounded by new and dif- 
ferently oriented treatments. The arbitrary rearrangement around such 
a rather alien theme removes the possibility of a genuine understand- 
ing of the transposed bits and pieces. The Summa was constructed 
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around a central theme with a definite plan which gave rise to a whole 
of ordered parts. The moral theology of the Summa can be compared 
to a finished building worked out according to the plan of a master 
architect; it is just not possible to take the building apart and throw it 
back together again without a plan as comprehensive and as “archi- 
tecturally” sound as the original. The result is liable to be a collection 
of interesting bits but lacking the necessary powerful central theme and 
philosophic unity to construct a meaningful whole. Desirable as a “new 
moral theology may be, the very nature of such a work demands the 
effort of a master architect with a masterful plan. The present work 
does not seem to be such a work. 

This impression is strengthened when we remember that Hiring is 
only rearranging parts of a partially Thomistic whole. His own theologi- 
cal tradition in morals is often much closer to that of the saintly founder 
of his Congregation, St. Alphonsus Liguori. Because of the real diver- 
sity between a Thomistic and an Alphonsian morality, Haring’s work 
does not have as its point of departure a unified theological. whole — or, 
rather, the parts of a whole which are rearranged are themselves parts 
based on such different systems as those of Thomas and Ligouri, and 
thus hardly lend themselves to be fitted into the same theological edifice. 

The frequent appeal to various modern philosophers, principally Ger- 
man and French, does not solve this problem of inner unity, for the 
basic insights of these thinkers are not used rigorously to achieve any- 
thing more than an occasional insight and sometimes seem to add mere 
touches of vocabulary and phraseology. The moral thought of Aquinas 
is not reworked from within on the basis of some genuine philosophic 
insight in any way comparable to, say, Karl Rahner’s reworking of 
Thomistic epistemological and metaphysical insights in the light of 
Husserl and Heidegger (Geist in Welt). Suffice it to say, finally, that 
the material derived from contemporary psychological or behavioral 
studies is less than adequate. 

The general picture of this work is thus one of a collection of hetero- 
geneous parts loosely held together by the over-all theme of voca- 
tion-response, and with bits and pieces of contemporary biblical and 
philosophical thought adding insights or mere phrases to various the- 
ological topics seen basically in a quasi-Thomistic and Alphonsian back- 
ground. From this point of view, this work fails to meet the require- 
ments of a new moral theology because of the general and particular 
lack of intelligible unity and rigorous delineation of topics. 

To this sort of critique it may be objected that Hiring is writing a 
more or less “popular” theology for the inspiration and guidance of 
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clergy and laity, and that he is not trying to present a genuinely “scien- 
tific” theological synthesis. Here we touch what appears to be the 
center of the whole problem with such a work as Haring’s. Is it possible 
to write an “inspirational,” “vital” or so-called “kerygmatic” work with- 
out a proper scientific background or orientation? If a work is to be 
“popular,” it need not, of course, follow a scientific or technical mode 
of presentation, but it must certainly be inspired by an intelligible unity 
coming from a developed scientific treatment. Many may doubt this 
need, feeling, in one way or another, that a genuine theological and 
scientific knowledge is neither necessary nor desirable. At least for this 
sort of work, such a background is not needed. 

To this it may be said that the aim of a theology as such is to give 
a basis of understanding and intelligibility to revelation and its impli- 
cations. The immediate aim of an “inspirational” work may well be dif- 
ferent: viz., to motivate, to enkindle, to stir up a proper human response 
to the divine challenge. Granting the real and necessary difference 
between such types of works, it must nevertheless be insisted upon that 
proper theological understanding and synthesis are still needed and 
cannot be set aside with impunity, even in dealing with Christian moral- 
ity. Even when one concedes the primacy of charity and the absolute 
necessity of good intentions, one does not do away with the demands 
of theological intelligence. Hiring’s work, unfortunately, seems to lack 
that theological insight and basic unity of understanding which are so 
necessary. The need for such understanding is as great here as it is in 
those sermons, retreat conferences, spiritual talks and books which 
have only good intentions and poor theology as their foundation. An 
ethics, or a moral theology, of “sincerity” may well be dangerous if not 
properly guided, for it is not merely sincerity that counts in the Christian 
life but a sincerity about true goods and goals: which demands a proper 
theology. 

Father Haring’s desires and goals are not met, it seems, because of 
deficiencies in the strictly intelligible and scientific order of theology. 
The book remains as a useful and instructive monument to the ever- 
growing efforts to renew moral theology. It contains many useful and 
helpful insights, it suggests many fascinating problems, and it is obvi- 
ously motivated by a very deeply felt desire to ameliorate the field of 
the study of the Christian life. The synthesis to come will certainly rely 
on genuinely traditional moral thought, and will rest on new thought 
generated from philosophy, behavioral science and, of course, from 
biblical and liturgical research. The reading of Hiring’s work may be 
recommended as a real betokening of what must come. 

The Catholic University of America Gregory Stevens, O.S.B. 
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